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By JoHn Watson. 


David Hume, as Carlyle has said, was the true intellectual 
king of the eighteenth century. Nor is his authority any the 
less real now, becaus¢ he receives little outward homage. The 
dead but sceptred sovereign still rules the spirits of many who 
refuse to be called his subjects. No one who has followed the 
course of philosophi¢ thought with any care will be surprised 
either at the real inflience or the apparent neglect; for the sin- 
gleness of purpose aid clearness of thought which lend an espe- 
cial charm and value to the work of the master, are but rarely 
met with in the halting disciple. And hence there are not a few 
writers of eminence ¢f our own time who show that they have 
not been able to recbive the lesson it was Hume’s mission to 
teach, by occupying themselves with the futile task of raising a 
dogmatic system upon a foundation that he has proved to have 
no stability. One thinker, of remarkable subtlety, seeks to for- 
mulate the canons of a science of nature, after expressly reduc- 
ing nature itself to A procession of vanishing sensations. An- 
other, whose specuiations have won the confidence of many 
leading physicists, maintains that thought is in its very essence 
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self-contradictory : that neither Materialism nor Idealism is true, 
but both; that the universe is resolvable into the feelings of the in- 
dividual, and is yet absolutely independent of those feelings ; and 
that nothing hinders us from saying unconditionally that con- 
sciousness is synonymous with nerve-vibrations, but the equally 
demonstrable fact that nerve- yermations are nothing apart from 
consciousness. 

The eager reception of such self-contradictory and anachronis- 
tic systems as those of Mill and Spencer, can only be accounted 
for upon the supposition that, while the premises of the master 
have been accepted without hesitation, the spirit which animated 
his philosophy has fled. For Hume has proved, once for all, 
that absolute Skepticism is the legitimate outcome of the assump- 
tion, made by al! Empiricists, that knowledge may be explained 
by an inspection. of the individual consciousness. In the suppo- 
sition that the individual mind is the final court of appeal, it is 
already implied that subject and object, thought and nature, are 
abstract opposites, which can in no way be reconciled, and which 
therefore logically annihilate each other. This however is what 
the followers of Hume are unable to see; and hence, instead of 
letting each side of the opposition develop itself until both 
vanish, they either preserve the one at the expense of the other, 
or they allow each alternately to destroy its opposite, and yet 
very strangely suppose that both survive in their integrity. The 
former method gives rise to Sensationalism or Materialism, ac- 
cording as the subjective or objective term of the relation is 
preserved ; the latter to what may be called Indifferentism. Of 
the three, the two former involve a less sacrifice of logical con- 
sistency, while none can put forward any valid plea for accept- 
ance. It thus becomes a matter of the last importance that this 
veiled Skepticism should be forced to disciose its true nature, 
and that some estimate should be made of what has already been 
done for its overthrow and for the reconstniction of knowledge 
upon a secure foundation. And as the Skepticism latent in Em- 
piricism appears with little disguise in Hume, and the philosophy 
of Kant was at least believed by its author t) be a reply to that 
Skepticism, a comparison of the main points in the system of 
each cannot fail to be profitable. 

Knowledge, if it is to be more than an em Sey name, must con- 
tain a permanent element that is unaffected by the perpetually 
changing phases of the individual consciougness. If no such 
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element can be shown to exist, the supposition that truth is at- 
tainable must be rejected as a delusion. Now common conscious- 
ness and the special sciences are at one in believing that truth is 
within the reach of human faculties, and that they are them- 
selves to some extent actually in possession of it. The objective 
validity of the conceptions of substance and causality—the per- 
manence of objects and the permanence of their connection—is a 
presupposition which it does not occur to common sense to doubt. 
The physical sciences in like manner take for granted that there 
are objects independent of the individual consciousness, and that 
the laws of their connection are discoverable ; while it is a pos- 
tulate of mathematical science that its axioms and demonstra- 
tions are necessarily and universally valid. There is therefore in 
the direct or unreflective consciousness in all its forms an unhes- 
itating belief that there is in knowledge a universal and perma- 
nent element, which is raised above the mutations of the individ- 
ual mind. This belief may however be incapable of justifying 
itself; being assumed as a ready-made fact that does not stand in 
need of proof, it is possible that science, as well as common 
sense, has been all the time deluding itself by an assumption of 
stability which a critical investigation will show to be baseless. 
That such a universal delusion besets the fundamental beliefs of 
mankind is what Hume, following out the line of thought first 
consciously entered upon by Locke, has to tell us. Unlike the 
extreme school of ancient sceptics, he has no quarrel with the 
facts of consciousness as facts. He admits that people do imag- 
ine that substances persist, and that effects flow by necessary 
sequence from causes; that there is an appearance of knowledge 
he not only allows but contends; but appearance is not reality, 
belief is not demonstration. When we come to examine the sup- 
posed necessary and universal notions, which the possibility of 
knowledge presupposes, but which the uncritical mind makes no 
attempt to justify, we find that their objective validity disap- 
pears and gives place to a flux of individual sensations, each of 
which perishes in the moment of its origination. Nevertheless 
the delusive appearance of knowledge—the belief that there is 
in knowledge a universal and necessary element—has to be ac- 
counted for, and this is the task with which Hume mainly occu- 
pied himself. 

Formulating the presuppositions of common sense, Locke had 
held that all real knowledge is given in a simple and momentary 
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act of consciousness, and hence that the mind is purely receptive 
in its acquisition of knowledge. There are two sources of know- 
ledge, sensation and reflection, or inner and outer sense. The 
relations introduced by the spontaneous activity of thought—and 
thought is in all cases a faculty of relations—do not constitute 
but destroy reality. But if relations of thought are consistently 
excluded, no assistance in the derivation of real knowledge can 
be obtained from the assumption of an external world or of an 
internal self. Locke however allowed himself to take advantage 
of both assumptions, and was thus enabled to account for the 
knowledge of reality, although at the expense of logical consis- 
tency. His illegitimate assumption of the relation of individual 
feeling to an external world was pointed out by Berkeley, his 
unproved supposition of its relation to an internal self by Hume. 
All reality has therefore to be sought in unrelated ideas of sen- 
sation and reflection, or, in the language of Hume, in impressions 
of sczsation and impressions of reflection. These indeed do not 
exhaust the phenomena of consciousness; impressions are not 
only originally felt but reproduced, and that in two ways—either 
in. their original or in a new order. These are called by Hume 
respectively ideas of memory and ideas of imagination. The 
distinction of an impression and an idea cannot be found in the 
relation of the former to an external object or an internal self, 
nor does it consist in any difference in the content of either ; and 
hence Hume places it in greater or less vivacity. An impression 
is a more vivid, an idea a less vivid feeling; as again an idea of 
memory is more vivid than an idea of imagination. Whatever 
reality an idea has, it possesses in the secondary sense of being 
a copy of an impression; and hence to impressions of sensation 
and reflection all reality is reducible. The Skepticism of Hume 
thus lies ready to his hand. The only connection in the objects 
of knowledge he can admit is that arbitrary order in which feel- 
ings succeed each other. There can therefore be no necessary 
element either in common experience or in the sphere of mathe- 
matical or physical truth. There can be no objects in the sense 
of permanent and identical substances, nor consequently can 
there be any necessary connection of objects in the way of caus- 
ality. All reality is reducible to a series of feelings, as they are 
to the individual, and the supposed identity and causal relation 
of objects must be explained as an observed uniformity in the 
order of succession among feelings. Now a feeling, as Hume 
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himself tells us, is a “ perishable passion,” and hence all feelings 
taken together form a mere series, each of which is over before 
the other begins. No two feelings can be identical with each 
other, because no feeling can repeat itself; in one word feeling is 
a multiplicity and nothing but a multiplicity. No real know- 
ledge therefore is possible. There is no ,object to be known, 
and if there were, no self to know it; Mnd the belief in the 
identity and necessary connection of objects is a natural de- 
lusion, produced by confounding the subjective necessity of cus- 
tom with the objective necessity of things. 

This sceptical result cannot be consistently avoided by any one 
who follows the psychological method. The immense superiority 
of Hume over his recent disciples and imitators is especially 
manifested in his clear perception of the really crucial question. 
He saw plainly that, if no necessary relations can be shown to be 
involved in experience, knowledge in any intelligible sense is a 
contradiction, and that, on the principles of Sensationalism, which 
he inherited from Locke, such a necessary element is inadmissi- 
ble. One cannot but be surprised that, both by Hume’s immedi- 
ate opponents and by his recent followers, the difficulty as to the 
possibility of knowledge is supposed to be solved when it is said 
that all knowledge must be based upon the facts of experience. 
For what is this but a re-statement of the untested belief, that 
what is in consciousness ig in consciousness? So understood, 
the explanation is the mere tautology: consciousness is con- 
sciousness, experience is experience. The real point at issue— 
viz: whether our conscious experience has in ita permanent and 
universal element, and whether therefore knowledge in any sense 
that is not unmeaning is possible—is not in this way so much as 
touched. The true problem of philosophy, as Hume showed 
with unequalled clearness and force, is: Is knowledge possible 
at all? or, more definitely, Are the conceptions of substance and 
causality necessary and objective, or subjective and arbitrary ? 
Moreover, in showing that, if the mind is purely passive in its 
apprehension of reality, all knowledge must be reduced to imme- 
diate and unrelated states of consciousness, none of which per- 


sists beyond the moment of its origination, Hume indirectly — 


suggested a way by which the reconstruction of knowledge 
might be attempted. Neither his mode of stating the problem, 
nor his suggestive failure to account for knowledge, was lost on 
Kant. Generalizing the problem of philosophy, Kant saw that 
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the possibility of knowledge depends upon our capability of re 
turning an appropriate answer to the question, Does experience. 
involve, as its condition, universal and necessary notions? And, 
as Hume had shown that upon Locke’s assumption of the pas- 
sivity of thought such notions cannot be established, it was sug- 
gested to Kant that thought does not passively apprehend ob- 
jects of experience, but is instrumental in their construction. 
The relation of Kant and Hume is thus of the closest and most 
suggestive kind. Both start with experience as it 1s for the un- 
reflective consciousness ; they are agreed in holding that there is 
in consciousness a belief in the necessity and universality of cer- 
tain notions, and that truth is unattainable unless this belief can 
be justified; and both are agreed in holding that feeling in itself is 
a mere multiplicity, and that if thought is purely receptive no- 
thing but feeling is knowable. On the other hand, Kant denies 
that mere feeling can be known at all, as Hume had assumed in 
order to explain the appearance of knowledge; and hence he is 
led to see that, starting from the facts of consciousness, as ap- 
prehended by common sense and the special sciences, we must, 
to account for their existence, hold that they imply an element 
which, as contributed by thought, is necessary and universal. 
This partial account of the genesis of the Critical Philosophy 
may serve to explain the ambiguity that attaches to certain of 
Kant’s technical terms, and to account for that appearance of 
contradiction between the earlier and later portions of his work, 
which obscures his real meaning and has caused the true devel- 
opment of his thoughts: to be misunderstood. Beginning with 
experience, as it is for the individual, Kant’s object is, by a zriti- 
cal analysis of it, to separate the contingent element due to feel- 
ing from the necessary element contributed by the mind, and thus 
to prove how experience itself is possible. Hence the term ex- 
perience is at first used in the ordinary sense as equivalent to the 
untested facts of consciousness. And, as all untested tacts are 
from their nature received passively, this meaning naturally 
passes into that in which it is applied to the element of know- 
ledge given to the mind by sense. Finally, the term experience 
is employed in its strict critical sense, to designate real know- 
ledge, i. e., experience that has been proved toinvolve a necessary 
element originated by thought, as weil as a contingent element 
contributed by sense. Closely connected with the difficulty aris- 
ing from ambiguous language, is an imperfection in Kant’s expo- 
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sition of his system, in which the order of thought is inverted ; 
the consequence of which is that he has to speak provisionally, 
and make assumptions that have afterwards to be justified. 
Thus, in the earlier part of the Kritik he seems to infer that 
there is in experience an a priori element contributed by thought, 
because experience contains necessary and universal judgments ; 
whereas his real thought, as we discover in the sequel, can only 
be correetly expressed by saying exactly the reverse, the proof 
of the universality and necessity of judgments being that expe- 
rience is inconceivable except upon the supposition that there is 
in it an element which as originated by thought is a priori.* 

The task of Kant then was to prove that the real knowledge ; 
which common sense and science suppose they possess, but which 
remains in them an unproved assumption, is not hopelessly in- 
fected by delusion. As has been said, he accepted the conclu- 
sion of Hume that sense of itself can only give a multiplicity of 
isolated impressions, and that if there is no other source of know- 
ledge truth is unattainable. But unfortunately, while he saw the 
necessity of deducing the necessary element of knowledge from 
Reason, Kant did not entirely free himself from the false assump- 
tion that had led to Hume’s skepticism; and hence, biased by 
the influence of the Wolfian dogmatism, he retained the absolute 
distinction of subject and object, upon which the Empiricism of 
Locke rested, even when advancing a theory which rendered it 
superfluous. Accordingly, while all known phenomena are re- 
duced to the unity of thought, he yet holds that beyond con- 
sciousness there is a real object and a real subject, which are not 
_ known in themselves but are only implied in their known effects. 
This dualistic assumption has partially destroyed the purity and 
harmony of the Critical Philosophy, and, in conjunction with the 
imperfection of Kant’s exposition just referred to, has given 
eolor to the false impression that it is only another psychological 
explanation of knowledge. The psychologist starts from the 
supposition that the problem of philosophy is to explain how the 
individual mind, of which the known object is supposed to be 
the abstract opposite, comes to have a knowledge of that object. 


*Mr. Laurie (Jour. Spec. Philosophy, Vol. VI., p. 224) charges Kant with 
assuming that there is a ‘‘uecessary in propositions,” and upon this assump- 
tion basing his proof that there are a priori judgments. It would be very 
strange if Kant had assumed that which the Kritik was mainly written to 
establish. 
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But when the question is thus stated, we are inevitably driven 
back to the theory of which Hume’s skepticism is the logical re- 
sult, that thought is a purely formal activity. If therefore we 
insist upon interpreting Kant’s system from the dualistic point of 
view which it undoubtedly presents, we may show it to be infec- 
ted by the psychological method. The truth is however that the 
assumption of a noumenal subject and object, while it could not 
but make its influence felt in Kant’s exposition, is quite incom- 
patible with the whole scope and aim of his philosophy. What 
imperfections exist in his theory from the intermingling of the 
psychological with the speculative method, will appear as we 
proceed. ; 

Sense in itself, as Hume has shown, is a mere multiplicity. 
But a mere multiplicity, as he ought to have maintained, but did 
not, cannot account even for the phenomena of the individual 

‘consciousness. Although Hume was much more consistent than 
Locke or Berkeley, or their recent followers, he was forced, in 
order to explain even the appearance of knowledge, inconsist- 
ently to assume that sensation is more than a mere multiplicity ; 
that it not only gives the particular, i. e., isolated differences, but 
also the individual, i. e., a combination of differences. What 
Kant does is to insist that we shall not surreptitiously foist into 
the conception of mere difference the contradictory conception 
of identity, and thus make a show of extracting from sense a 
unity of differences. Sensation as purely immediate and unrela- 
ted, is mere difference. But, in our unreflective consciousness 
there are individual objects, each of which, as in space, is exter- 
nal to every other, and each part of which for the same reason is 
external to every other part. Moreover these objects are regard- 
ed as persisting through successive moments of time, no two of 

which co-exist. Whether, therefore we attempt to aeeount for the 
unity of differences involved in the spatial and temporal rela- 

tions of objects, or for the unity of determinations of individual 
objects themselves, we must have recourse to something essen- 
tially different from sense. For sense of itself ean only give 
difference; it has no possibility of integration, and therefore is 
incompetent to account for that unity of differences which even 
the simplest phenomena of consciousness imply. Before, there- 
fore, we can explain how the individual mind could have a con- 
scious experience of external objects, or of space and time, we 
must suppose that the differences of sense have been success- 
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ively apprehended and in that apprehension combined and re- 
duced to unity. While then the differences are receptively ap- 
prehended, their combination must be spontaneous. This act of 
combination Kant calls Synthesis, to indicate its spontaneous 
character, and the faculty which produces synthesis he terms the 
Understanding. That in our ordinary experience a synthesis of 
the differences of sense is implied, is overlooked when it is sup- 
posed that the understanding is a purely analytical faculty. 
This is the fallacy that vitiates the theory of Locke, as of all 
Empiricists, and which has as its result the skepticism of Hume. 
The very fact that we can analyze our ordinary conception of 
objects, is of itself a proof that a synthesis of the understand- 
ing must have gone before; for although knowledge in its earli- 
est stage is in a confused and partially indeterminate state, and 
therefore stands in need of analysis, still had there been no prior 
synthesis of differences, there would have been nothing what- 
ever to analyze. 

The necessity of a synthesis by the understanding of the mere 
. difference of sense, as the condition of even the simplest experi- 
ence, has been proved; but muclf more is required to establish 
that there is in knowledge a necessary and universal element. 
The combination of differences evidently cannot be effected by 
sense, as the Empiricist supposes, but must be produced sponta- 
neously by the understanding. It is competent however for an 
objector to say that the synthesis of the understanding is per- 
fectly arbitrary, and hence that we can have no certainty that 
truth is attainable. If we can combine determinations in any 
way we please, obviously the product of this combination will 
not be objective knowledge. To place knowledge upon a sure 
foundation we must be able to show that there is a supreme prin- 
ciple which regulates the synthesis of the understanding; that 
the unity to which sensuous determinations is reduced is not the 
— result of an arbitrary combination, but on the contrary that the 
combination is itself absolutely conditioned by a necessary 
unity. 

nd here it may not be out of place to point out that Kant 
does not regard sense and thought as giving different kinds of 
knowledge, but only as contributing elements of knowledge, 
which in themselves are mere zero. We should hardly have 
thought it necessary to insist upon this distinction had not Mr. 
Lewes in his recent work repeated the charge, first advanced by 
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him in his “ History of Philosophy,” that Kant absolutely sepa- 
rates the sensibility from the understanding, and regards the one 
as capable of being exercised apart from the other. Kant, says 
Mr. Lewes, “ after first defining knowledge to be the product of a 
subjective element and an objective element, henceforward treats 
the subjective element as if it alone contributes a peculiar kind 
of knowledge, and not simply one of the factors of knowledge.”’* 
Now if we are resolved to adhere to the mere letter of the 
Kritik, many statements might be produced which, taken by 
themselves, would seem to substantiate this charge. But the 
doctrine that sense in itself affords but a possibility of know- 
ledge, which only becomes actual upon the exercise of the syn- 
thetic understanding, is so fundamental a distinction in the Criti- 
cal Philosophy that to overlook or obliterate it is to render the 
whole system meaningless. If sense in itself gives one kind of 
knowledge, it must of course be a knowledge of individuai ob- 
jects, and hence thought necessarily takes up the place of a 
purely formal activity, which has no other task than that of ab- 
stracting certain attributes from the completely determined object, 
and recombining them in a perfectly arbitrary way. It thus be- 
comes not synthetical but analytical; and when Kant represents 
the problem of philosophy as comprehended in the question, 
How are synthetical a priori judgments possible? we must sup- 
pose that he did not understand what he himself meant, and thus 
fell into an elaborate ignoratio elenchi! On the other hand, there 
is a side of the Kantian philosophy, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, that may be said logically to overthrow the 
relativity of sense and thought; but only because it destroys the 
possibility of any knowledge whatever. By absolutely opposing 
the noumenal self to the noumenal object, Kant lent countenance 
to the fundamental fallacy of Empiricism—a fallacy which Mr. 
Lewes endorses, and which therefore it is not competent for him 
to object to in another—that the mind is purely passive in its ap- 
prehension of knowledge. If we carry out this assumption to 
its consequences, we shall no doubt be led to say, not only that 
sense gives one kind of knowledge, but that it gives all know- 
ledge worthy of the name. The ultimate issue of this mode of 
thought we have already seen to be the skepticism of Hume, 
which, on the ground that sensation is immediate and moment- 


*Problems of Life and Mind, American Ed., Vol. I. p. 40 
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ary, denies the possibility of any knowledge of reality. But this 
psychological point of view, although it is distinctly countenanced 
by Kant, can only be regarded as a superficial flaw which leaves 
his philosophy in its essential features unimpaired. The thing- 
in-itself is in Kant an unwarranted presupposition, which may 
easily be separated from his system, and very much to its im- 
provement in simplicity and self-consistency. As it is, it neces- 
sarily exercised a pernicious influence, which may be traced in 
the most purely speculative part of the Kritik, the reduction of 
all knowledge to the unity of self-consciousness, to which we 
now proceed. 

To prove the possibility of real knowledge we must be able to 
show that there is a primal unity, which is the necessary condi- 
tion of the synthesis of the understanding. In our ordinary ex- 
perience we have a consciousness of individual objects as exist- 
ing in space and time. Vauch @ consciousness cannot be accoun- 
ted for upon the supposition that sense gives us a knowledge of 
objects, for sensation is in itself bare difference. The mind must 
not only apprehend the difference of sense, but by an intellectual 
synthesis combine it. But such a synthesis is only possible if 
there is something which contains in itself no difference—some- 
thing which is absolutely self-identical. Now it is evident from 
a mere analysis of our ordinary consciousness that in each of 
our perceptions the consciousness of self is implied; for an un- 
perceived perception—a perception that is not in consciousness— 
is a contradiction. This consciousness of self is however simply 
accepted as a fact, without being proved or in any way accounted 
for; and hence it may be said, as Hume did say, that self, like 
- the object, is an illusion which philosophy dispels. It will not 
therefore do to prove the reality of self by a mere appeal to the 
individual consciousness ; for all that can in this way be estab- 
lished is that there is in our ordinary consciousness a belief in 
the reality of self. What we have to show is that the conscious- 
ness of self is the necessary condition of the belief in self. “Now 
it has been shown that sense per se is a mere multiplicity, and 
hence that, to aceount for the empirical consciousness of objects, 
the understanding must combine this multiplicity. The possibil- 
ity of such a combination has to be accounted for, and that which 
is to account for it must have in itself no difference, or a higher 
synthesis would again be required to reduce this difference to 
unity. The gnscious J however exactly meets the requirement. 
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The J is a pure identity; it is absolutely one and the same in all 
perceptions, as an analysis of the empirical consciousness is sufi- 
cient to show. The various determinations which in their total- 
ity constitute one perception would not be in consciousness at 
all, did they not belong to one and the same self-consciousness. 
It is only by going through the separate determinations of sense 
and summing them up that they can be in one consciousness, and 
being in one consciousness they:are related to an absolutely iden- 
tical self. Were there no universal self lying at the basis of 
knowledge, we could not have even the consciousness of the dif- 
- ference of sense as a difference; and on the other hand if there 
were nothing but the identity of self we could not have the con- 
sciousness of self as identical. Actual experience and the pos- 
sibility of its extension, alike involve as their condition a synthe- 
sis of sensuous differences by an absolutely identical self. The 
fact that when I analyze my empirical consciousness I detect the 
presence of self in each perception, implies that self-conscious- 
ness is the necessary condition of synthesis, just as synthesis is 
the condition of analysis. The synthetical unity of self-con- 
sciousness is thus the highest principle of all knowledge, and 
hence it may be called the “ original unity of self-consciousness;” 
and as it is the condition of the necessary element of knowledge, 
it may be termed the “transcendental unity of self-conscious- 
ness.” The possibility of experience thus involves that the va- 
riety of sense should be reflected upon the identity of self-con- 
sciousness. Self-consciousness is therefore the absolutely neces- 
sary condition of all knowledge. 

The synthetical unity of self-consciousness, as it is the central 
truth of the Critical Philosophy, so it is the highest point of 
pure speculation to which Kant attained. Interpreted in its true 
spirit, and liberated from a-certain inconsistency (to be immedi- 
ately considered) that vitiates its actual presentation, it ought to 
commend itself to the “inductive” logician not less than to the 
speculative thinker. To the former it should appeal as a suc- 
cessful instance of the advance of knowledge “from the known 
to the unknown” by the verification of an hypothesis. Starting 
from admitted “facts of experience,” it goes on to explain them 
by a principle that binds them together by a necessary law; set- 
ting up the hypothesis that self-consciousness is competent to 
explain the given phenomena, it tests the hypothesis by the phe- 
nomena, and finds that it, and it alone, is competent to account 
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forthem. Nor can it be said that Kant flies beyond the bounds 
of possible experience in search of his principle of explanation ; 
for surely, since Descartes’ “ Cogito ergo sum,” all are agreed 
that the consciousness of self is the simplest and most certain of 
“facts.” Why then do our Empiricists obstinately refuse to ac- 
cept so irrefragable an instance of induction? May it not be that 
their favorite formula of the progress “from the known to the 
unknown,” and their no less favorite maxim that induction in- 
volves the “ verification of hypotheses,” are barren truisms that 
no sane person would dispute, but which tell us no more than 
the “ trifling propositions” that stirred the wrath of Locke by 
their pretentious emptiness? Surely we are all agreed that if 
any advance in knowledge is to be made, it must be by knowing 
something we did not know before; an’ that to find out the law 
which regulates any given phenomena we must hazard a conjec- 
ture, which can only be accepted if it turns out to be correct. 
But after these “ wise saws” have received due homage, the only 
really important question—the value of the explanation ofiered 
—is as far from being settled as ever. Now in the present in- 
stance, that which prevents the Empiricist from gratefully ac- 
cepting Kant’s solution—as he certainly ought to do, seeing that 
it places “experience ” upon a solid basis—is the preconception 
that the object of thought stands in absolute opposition to the 
self that thinks it. Under this false supposition he seeks to 
overthrow the logical law of contradiction (for which he should 
have more respect) by trying violently to bring the object into 
relation with the subject, each being implicitly defined as the 
contradictory of the other. Hence when Kant brings forward a 
principle which is to explain knowledge by showing that self and 
not-self, as strictly correlative, are meaningless when taken in 
abstraction from each other, the Empiricist replies reproachfully 
that this is to take the “ high priori road” that leads away from 
experience and loses itself in mist. The charge is undoubtedly 
just if by “experience” is to be understood the object in isola- 
tion from the subject; but if it means, as it ought to mean, the 
totality of experience, the synthesis of subject and object, it is 
the Empiricist, and not Kant, who violates the integrity of expe- 
rience. 

But, however innocuous may be the assaults of Empiricism, the 
disturbing element, to which reference has more than once been 
made, would not allow the central doctrine of the Critical Phi- 
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losophy to remain uncontaminated by contradiction. Taken 
strictly, the conception of self-consciousness as the principle 
which unites subject and object in a higher unity, is fatal to the 
presupposition of a thing-in-itself, which as beyond conscious- 
ness is unknowable. By simply holding fast the two correla- 
tives, we get the conception of a self-consciousness that is nei- 
ther an abstract universal nor a mere particular, but at once uni- 
versal and particular, and therefore individual. To suppose that 
there is an unknown self and an unknown object, in addition to 
the known self and the known object, is-to advance an hypothesis 
that is at once unnecessary and self-contradictory. But Kant 
was not prepared to surrender the thing-in-itself, and hence we 
find him, after he has enunciated the strict correlativity of self 
and not-self, falling back into the psychological point of view 
which Hume had shown to be contradictory of knowledge. For 
immediately after he has spoken of self-consciousness as the uni- 
fying principle of all knowledge, and therefore in effect as the 
unity of subject and object, he goes on to remark that the J, be- 
ing an absolutely simple unity, contains no difference in itself, 
and must therefore have difference given to it by sense. Hence 
he deliberately and emphatically rejects the suggestion that the 
understanding may be perceptive. There may, he admits, possi- 
bly be a self-consciousness which originates the determinations of 
which it is conscious, but of such a self-consciousness we can 
form no positive conception. In other words, the difference of 
sense, although it has no existence apart from consciousness, is 
nevertheless in its origin due to the noumenal object and not to 
reason. Now by thus denying to thought any capacity of origi- 
nating difference, Kant virtually makes the original self-con- 
sciousness a bare unit, and thus identifies it with the abstraction 
of self, which is the negation of not-self; and hence he is debar- 
red from giving any consistent explanation of the relation of sub- 
ject and object. Even in this imperfect form, his theory success- 
fully explodes the fallacy of Empiricism, which assumes that 
sense of itself gives a knowledge of. objects, i. e., of a unity of 
differences. But, on the other hand, a purely abstract self is as 
incapable of accounting for the difference which all knowledge 
involves, as mere sense is of explaining its wnity. No doubt if 
knowledge is possible at all there must be a synthesis of differ- 
ences; but how can any synthesis be produced by a self-con- 
sciousness which is so defined as to exclude all difference? That 
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the self is in its own nature a unity—or rather a wnit, for unity 
necessarily implies difference—does not help us to understand 
how it introduces unity into that which is conceived as its ab- 
stract opposite. Self is a mere unit, not-self is mere difference, 
and so they must remain in eternal isolation, unless we can point 
to a principle which is in itself a synthesis of unity and differ- 
ence. This principle must be neither self nor not-self, but that 
which in transcending combines both. Kant sees this clearly 
enough ; but, unable to break loose from the fetters of the thing- 
in-itself, he confuses self-consciousness with the abstract self, and 
stumbles in the very moment of victory. Hence if we mete out 
praise to him strictly upon the ground of what he has achieved, 
without taking into consideration the scope and intention of his 
efforts and the near approach he made to complete success, we 
may say that he has rather given an exceptionally clear state- 
ment of the problem of philosophy than a true solution of it. 
The follower of Kant has therefore only two courses open to him: 
either to hold fast by the unknowable thing-in-itself, and the con- 
sequent abstraction of self; or to deny the reality of the indemon- 
strable noumenon, when the conception of self-consciousness as 
. aunity that transcends the opposition of self and not-self, will 

follow as a matter of course. If he decides to adopt the former 
alternative, he must be prepared to throw in his lot with Empir- 
icism, and therefore with Skepticism, which attends it as its 
shadow. For when self is conceived as the abstract of not-self, 
thought can only be a formal activity; and hence the wealth of 
reality is thrown out of the orderly domain of Reason and given 
over to the lawless realm of Sense. If, on the other hand, he 
choose the alternative that self-consciousness is implicitly both 
subject and object, he will see that knowledge is placed upon a 
foundation that cannot be moved; being the self-evolution of 
Reason, which, in universalizing the particular, realizes itself in 
the concrete individual. 

After establishing that the difference of sense is reduced to 
unity by a synthesis of the understanding, of which self-con- 
sciousness is the only possible condition, Kant goes on to ask 
what are the special forms that that synthesis takes. Hitherto 
it has only been shown that no knowledge is possible unless we 
suppose that sensuous determinations are combined by the spon- 
taneous activity of thought. We can easily see that, however 
contingent may be the sensuous material given to thought, the 
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various modes of reducing this material to the unity of self-con- 
sciousness must be necessary. But to find out what these modes 
are, and to be sure that we have discovered them in their com- 
pleteness, we must have some clue to guide us in oursearch. All 
intellectual synthesis being a manifestation of one absolutely 
identical self, the understanding is a complete unity; and hence 
it must be possible to find some one principle that will lead to 
the discovery of all the ways in which it combines the variety of 
sense. Now to reduce variety to unity is to judge, and hence all 
thinking is judging. Judgment is either analytical or syntheti- 
eal; and, as all analysis implies a prior synthesis, the various 
forms of the analytical judgment will afford a clue to the differ- 
ent manifestations of the synthetical judgment. Formal logic, 
which abstracts from all content of knowledge, has already tab- 
ulated the forms of the analytical judgment. In our ordinary 
experience we have a consciousness not only of individual ob- 
jects, but of general conceptions. It is with the formal relation 
of these conceptions to each other that. common logic deals. Con- 
ceptions are generalizations from:individual perceptions. Com- 
paring a number of individuals together and noting their points 
of agreement, we form general conceptions. We may next com- 
pare together the conceptions thus obtained, and by a like pro- 
cess of abstraction, form higher conceptions; and this process 
we may repeat until we have obtained a conception that includes 
all individuals under it. The act by which we reduce a number 
of perceptions to conceptions, or a number of conceptions to 
others of a higher degree of generality, is judgment. And as 
conceptions can only be employed in judging, the only office of 
the understanding is to judge, i. e., to refer conceptions to ob-— 
jects through perceptions. An analysis of the various forms of 
judgment thus affords an infallible clue to the different concep- 
tions used by the understanding in the synthetical judgment. 
Applying this principle, Kant finds that all judgments may be 
classified according to their quantity, quality, modality and rela- 
tion, each of which has under it three phases, and that to these 
phases there correspond as many pure conceptions, or categories. 
These categories then are the different ways in which the under- 
standing reduces the material of sense to unity. Thus the per- 
manent element of knowledge, which Hume had denied to exist, 
has been found. The categories, as belonging to the very consti- 
tution of thought, cannot be reduced to an arbitrary order in our 
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feelings, inasmuch as, without presupposing them, no experience 
even of a series of feelings as they are to the individual could 
have taken place. They are therefore necessary and universal. 

In this account of the way in which he was led to the discov- 
ery of the categories, Kant attempts to comprehend the analyti- 
cal and synthetical judgments under one formula. To think, he 
tells us, is to judge, and judging consists in referring concep- 
tions to objects through perceptions. Nowin strict propriety 
this formula is only applicable to the analytical judgment, the 
common view of which rests upon the supposition that individual 
objects, with the full complement of their attributes, first exist 
full-formed in consciousness, and are afterwards referred to an 
abstract universal. If, following the analogy which the account 
naturally suggests, we attempt to assimilate the synthetical to 
the analytical judgment, we shall naturally be led to think that 
objects as such beiug given by perception, the understanding 
proceeds to apply to them its categories. We might suppose, e. g., 
that on entering a room our senses reveal to us a number of 
individual objects, which the understanding afterwards combines 
by means of such categories as unity, plurality and totality. It 
must be under some such misapprehension that Mr. Lewes 
charges Kant with holding that sense and thought contribute 
different kinds of knowledge. Kant’s real thought is, that by 
the application of the categories to the element of knowledge 
given by sense, objects are first constituted as objects. This, no 
one who has apprehended the relation of the categories to the 
synthetical unity of self-consciousness, can fail to understand. 

Self-consciousness, a3 we have seen, is the absolute condition of 
- all knowledge, no matter how rudimentary or confused it may be. 
The isolated impressions contributed by sense would have no 
existence even in the changing consciousness of the individual, 
were they not reduced to unity by an all-pervasive and identical 
self. But to refer the manifolu of sensation to a universal self is 
to think it, and therefore to bring it under the unity of the cate- 
gories. The categories are thus the condition of the perception 
of objects ; and hence we must suppose the analytical judgment 
to imply the synthetical, as the analytical unity of consciousness 
presupposes the synthetical unity. For the.analytical judgment 
in all cases brings one or more individuals under an abstract uni- 


versal, either mediately or immediately ; and hence it assumes 
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the individuai to be already known. This assumption has to be 
justifie?, and its justification lies in the necessity of supposing a 
prior synthesis of individual,impressions to account for con- 
scious experience. It is true {fat the office of the categories in 
the synthetical judgment is nog only to constitute objects as such, 
but also to connect them; but fhe process by which they are con- 
nected with each other is not @vergent from that by which they 
are constituted, but strictly conginuous with it. 

Interpreted in its spirit, Kan}’s derivation of the categories is 
inconsistent with the assumed cpposition of the synthetical and 
analytical judgments. If self-consciousness is conceived, as Kant 
in his higher moments does conceive it, as the unity which tran- 
scends the opposition of subject and object, the analytical must 
be regarded as strictly correlative with the synthetical judgment. 
The isolated impressions of sense are only knowable in so far as 
they are distinguished from each other, and in that distinction 
related to a universal self. But this implies on the one hand an 
analytical judgment which distinguishes one determination from 
another, and on the other hand a synthetical judgment which 
unites the determinations thus distinguished. Take away either 
the judgment which differentiates or the judgment which inte- 
grates, and knowledge becomes impossible. Thus knowledge is 
neither mere synthesis nor mere analysis, but a unity of both. It 
is the self-determination of Reason, which in manifesting itself 
at once differentiates and integrates. For how can the syntheti- 
cal judgment combine elements that without analysis would have 
no existence? and how can th.re be an) analysis without a cor- 
responding synthesis? These are not separate processes, but 
correlative aspects of the same process. The same presupposi- 
tion, however, that prevented Kant from clearly apprehending 
and retaining the absolute unity of subject and object in self- 
consciousness, led him to contrast the synthetical and analytical 
judgments as distinct and opposite processes, That presup. osi- 

tion, it need hardly be said, was that the particular is given to 
the mind by the unknown thing-in-itself. For, the particular be- 
ing thus taken up ready-made, the only task left for thought to 
perform is to reduce it to unity. Hence the understanding, in so 
far as it is constructive, is supposed to form synthetical judg- 
ments alone; and hence also the categories are conceived as 
empty forms of combination that receive their filling from an ex- 
ternal source. The result is that the analytical judgment is de- 
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graded to the rank of a purely formal activity, instead of being 
regarded as not less constitutive of knowledge than the synthet- 
ical judgment. 

Kant could not overlook the fact that analysis plays an impor- 
tant part in the development of knowledge; but, misled by the 
false assumption that all necessary relations are constituted by the 
synthetical judgment, no other course was left open to him than 
to hold that analysis merely resolves objects, that are already 
known in their completeness, back into their original elements. 
Accordingly he plays into the hands of the formal logician, 
maintaining that thought as analytical refers objects to abstract 
universals, or, in other words, separates from them the attributes 
by which they are already constituted. But this is to identify 
judgment with memory, and to fall into a lifeless nominalism. If 
objects in their completeness, i. e., in the sum of their relations 
to other objects, already exist in consciousness, thought can only 
by introspection recall them as they are suggested by a given 
name. In strict propriety therefore we cannot say that the ana- 
lytical judgment brings individuals under the unity of a con- 
ception, for the attributes designated by a term are already sup- 
posed to be given as united. And hence Kant, in assuming that 
the analytical judgment is a reliable guide to all the forms of 
the synthetical judgment, goes upon a false principle, the influ- 
ence of which is shown in the incompleteness and want of con- 
nection of his list of categories. That he was led to a discovery 
of certain of the categories, notwithstanding his derivation of 
them from the superficial analysis of common logic, is due to the 
fact that the analytical judgment, as he conceived it, is a repeti- 
tion in an inverse order of the actual process of thought. The 
syllogism is a disintegration of the elements put together by 
thought in its constructive activity ; and hence it does serve as a 
clue, although an imperfect one, to the discovery of the cate- 
gories. 

Little more is needed to complete Kant’s proof of the possibil- 
ity of a real knowledge of objects in their connection. The dif- 
ference of sense, it has been shown, must be referred to the unity 
of self-consciousness in order to be known at all; to refer sensu- 
ous differences to a universal self is to think them, and thus to 
bring them under the categories. But here the difficulty arises 
that the categories are merely the ways in which thought may 
combine a difference that is given to it, and the differences of 
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sense are in complete isolation from each other; and hence we 
cannot, without supposing something that shall mediate between 
the categories on the one hand and the sensuous. differences on 
the other, explain how actual knowledge can take place. But if 
we look again at what is involved in experience, we shall see that 
the consciousness of objects, as possessed of qualities and as 
related to each other, implies that they exist in Time and Space. 
And here we come upon the last element required to constitute 
experience. For Time and Space can be resolved neither into 
the mere difference of sense, nor into the unity of thought: not 
the former, because they must be presupposed before we can ex- 
plain to ourselves how sensuous differences can come within the 
sphere of consciousness: not the latter, because Space and Time 
are complete unities in themselves. It was by supposing that 
sensuous differences are given as coexistent and successive that 
Hume was able to make a show of deriving Space and Time from 
sensation. But when we simply hold fast by what he himself 
states, that sensation per se is bare difference, we see that Space 
and Time, as un‘ties, must be referred to some other source. 
They are therefore not given from without, but supplied from 
within, and hence they are a priori. And just as little can they 
be identified with the categories of the understanding as with the 
differences of sense; they are indeed unities, but not unities 
which may comprehend under them an infinite variety of differ- 
ences supplied from some other source; their unity and their 
difference are implied in themselves, all parts of space and time 
being limitations of one space and one time. They are therefore 
perceptions. Space and time have thus the peculiar character- 
istic of being akin on the one hand to th» categories, and on the 
other to the differences of sense; and hence they are fitted to 
mediate between the two. As pure forms they lie a priori in the 
mind, and thus thought can act through them upon the manifold 
of sense supplied by the transcendental object. Thus we can 
understand how we may have experience of objects in their con- 
nection. When we analyze experience we find that it involves 
these elements: (1) isolated sensations, (2) the pure forms of 
space and time, (3) the categories and (4) self-consciousness. 
Self-consciousness is absolutely the highest condition of all 
knowledge ; the categories stand under it, as its modes of reduc- 
ing the manifold of sense to unity; space and time are the formal 
conditions of the apprehension of sensation; and through them 
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the latter is brought into connection with the categories, and thus 
referred to the unity of self-consciousness. 

Thus the possibility of knowledge has been proved, and by 
implication its limits prescribed. That there is a necessary and 
universal element in experience is established from the impossi- 
bility of accounting for experience upon any other supposition ; 
and that we can have no knowledge except within the bounds of 
experience is involved in the fact that sense must contribute the 
element of difference before we can even be conscious of self as 
identical. For thought can only be exercised upon condition that 
a manifold of sense shall be given to it; and as this manifold 
is itself conditioned by the forms of space and time, we can have 
no knowledge of the thing-in-itself, which is out of space and 
time. It is true that thought could reduce any manifold what- 
ever to unity, provided only that it were sensuous; but so far as 
our knowledge is concerned this capacity is valueless, since we 
can have no sensible experience except that which is given in 
space and time. While therefore within the limits of experience, 
our knowledge is beyond the assaults of Skepticism, the condi- 
tions of possible knowledge preclude us from ever knowing more 
than phenomena. 

We had intended to point out, somewhat in detail, how com- 
pletely the Oritical Philosophy of Kant meets the philosophy of 
Hume, both in its positive and negative aspects: proving on the 
one hand that mere sensation cannot account even for a series of 
feelings, as they are to the individual, and therefore not for that 
limited amount of certainty which Hume inconsistently allowed 
to the mathematical and physical sciences ; and on the other hand 
destroying the basis of kis Skepticism by showing that the neces- 
sary element of knowledge cannot be the product of custom or 
repeated association, since custom itself implies the constructive 
activity of thought. Had space permitted we should also like 
to have made some remarks upon Kant’s conception of space 
and time as purely subjective—a conception which, like the other 
imperfections in his system, to which reference has been made, 
flows from the assumption of an unknown thing-in-itself—and 
upon his limitation of knowledge to phenomena. But perhaps 
enough has been said to show that the Critical Philosophy, while 
its purity is so far polluted by the intermingling of absolute Re- 
alism with absolute Idealism, nevertheless gave the death-blow 
to Empiricism ; and that it clearly pointed out the way to a thor- 
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oughly consistent philosophy, which should explain all reality as 
the externalization of Reason, working through and yet indepen- 
dent of the consciousness of the individual. The Empiricist 
should learn from a study of Kant that the only reality his own 
premises will allow him to retain is that which remains after all 
thought and existence have vanished; and the less prejudiced 
reader, in making the thought of Kant his own, may perhaps be 
led to see the necessity of cleansing it of all taint of Empiricism. 


DARWIN’S DESCENT OF MAN. 


(A Few Thoughts and Queries Suggested on Reading Darwin’s Introduction 
to his fifth edition of “The Origin of Species, and Descent of Man”). 


By J, H. PEPPER. 


Darwin commences by begging the question and talks at the 
commencement of “ prejudices against his views ;” as much as to 
say that he alone is right, and that other people are so stupid 
and bigoted, they will not change their minds on a subject that 
nature alone can teach them, and the knowledge thus acquired 
appears to ignorant observers to be all against Darwin, because 
no one has yet heard or read of a monkey being anything but a 
monkey, a codfish a codfish, a jelly fish a jelly fish, a cell a cell, 
&e., &e., 

Darwin says “man must be included with all other organic 
beings in any general conclusion respecting his manner of appear- 
ance on this earth.” Granted as we allow (at least a large sec- 
tion of the Christian world) that Father, Sgn and Holy Ghost is 
one God, but each separate and distinct, as we allow that red, 
yellow and blue waves come from: one wave of white light, but 
all distinct and having separate qualities. ‘Species are the 
modified descendants of other species.” Very true again, but 
each species belongs to its species, and you cannot raise a con- 
tinuous species by uniting a horse and a donkey, and if you do 
it the result is a mule, which can no longer generate its species, 
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but ends as a mule. Mules do not and cannot iucrease and mul- 
tiply. If you name three species, A, B, C: 
A—Monkey, |® cannot generate with B, 


B—Dog, B with C, or - 
C—Man. A with C, 

It is Darwin’s business to get over this great and fundamental 
difficulty, and he must be able to prove that the reverse of the 
story of the confusion of languages at the building of the Tower 
of Babel must happen to living animals, viz: that the multiplic- 
ity of organisms and varieties of animal life possessing the com- 
mon instincts of their species, must be all as the people were 
said to be before the confusion of languages, i. e., all speaking 
one language, or in other words having ‘“‘one common seed” of gen- 
eration, so that the seed of a jelly fish is really by some refined 
and long time process, gradually to evolve itself from an humble 
and ignoble condition to the more glorious and perfect estate called 
man. Darwin’s postulate seems to be that the story of the 
“ Tower of Babel” may be paraphrased into that of the “Tower 
of Mental Activity—Man,” the confusion of languages, the confu- 
sion or differentiation of species, did not occur in nature, but that 
the Architect of nature used only one language, one seed, out of 
which came all living things from the jelly fish to man. “ Natu- 
ral Selection” meant that the weakest or least perfect seed was 
destroyed, the strongest as most perfect, only lived. 

Darwin allows he may have overrated the importance of “Nat- 
ural Selection,” and he compliments the old and honored chiefs 
in natural science and says: “Many unfortunately are still op- 
posed.to evolution in every form.” Darwin admits that he has 
never deliberately applied these views to a species taken singly. 

“When we confine our attention to any ene form we are de- 
prived of the weighty arguments derived from the nature of the 
affinities which connect whole groups of organisms, their geo- 
graphical distribution in past and present times, and their geo- 
logical succession. The homological structure, embryological de- 
velopment, and rudimentary organs of a species, whether it be 
man or any other animal to which our attention may be directed, 
remains to be considered, but these great classes of facts afford 
us, it appears to me, ample and conclusive evidence in favor of 
the principle of graded evolution.” 

First it may be noted that Darwin obtains no proof of evolu- 
tion by studying one species; he then begs the question again, 
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and asks to be permitted to argue on “ groups.” Very good; let 
‘him do so, and still group A is different from group B, and that 
from C. If he can prove that the seed of group A will beget B, 
and B beget C, we must then pay strict attention to this great 
and awful fact, and say that it may then be possible to conceive 
the world peopled only with monsters such as the Pagan Satyrs 
or Centaurs, and in process of time by the degradation, or rather 
in this case the evolution of species, we may realize semi-animals 
—half dog half man, half horse half cow; but fortunately this 
imaginary cataclysm is arrested by the stubborn, incontroverti- 
ble obstinacy of nature in declining to permit a mule to generate 
with another mule. 

It would appear that the world is more likely to become de- 
graded than elevated, if Darwin’s doctrines are to be paramount, 
and as we proceed with the analysis of his pleadings, we perceive 
that like a drowning man he snatches at straws. 

Darwin is undoubtedly a great *philosopher, but like other 
monomaniacs appears to be insane on one point, viz: that man 
came from the seed of a jelly fish by “ Natural Selection,” (the 
strong destroying the weak) occurring through millions and mil- 
lions and millions (make your left hand figures stand well in this. 
discussion) of years. 

Darwin states that “ the sole object of this work is to consider 
firstly, whether man like any other species, is descended from 
some pre-existing form? Secondly, the value of the differences. 
between the (so-called) races of man.” Ye gods! so-called !! as 
if a negro (so-called) was not different from a white man. When 
human beings of weak intellect have escaped into the forest 
wilds, it would appear that they become in certain cases covered 
with hair almost like an animal, they tear their food with hands 
and teeth, and live on berries, or whatever they can masticate, 
swallow, or digest. 

This is the degradation of the species called man. The idiot is. 
one of a degraded species, and may have sprung from some in- 
cestuous connection, or from the intermarriage of relations too 
closely connected and within the ties of consanguinity, as usu- 
ally happens when first cousins marry. Even the same seed in 
the same species, man, is fatal to longevity—the offspring being 
weak, languid, and die early. 

If man generating with his species, and intermarriages in one 
community or family, may breed idiots or other people of weak 
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bodies and intellects, what would it be if the same seed permeated 
all living things belonging to the mammalia? Why gradual de- 
cay, and the earth should be empty and void of human beings by 
this time. 

Darwin says “the high antiquity of man has recently been 
demonstrated by the labors of a host of eminent men.” Very 
true—let that pass. Why not very ancient? when a thousand 
years in Thy sight are but as yesterday. 

And this, the distinguished author goes. on to say, is “the in- 
- dispensable basis for understanding his origin.” One would have: 
thought the contrary, because antiquity shrouds much that is 
ordinarily regarded as historically in comparative darkness, and 
‘as distance lends enchantment to the view,” so distance of time 
provokes the most fascinating narratives, which, unhappily, like 
the “ Evolution Fairy Tale,” cannot be proven—and yet are most 
amusing because they wear a rag of probability of truth about 
them. It seems that this vaunted antiquity shuts the door and 
hides the key that might open the domain of knowledge respect- 
ing the actual date of the origin of man. Darwin continues, 
“Nor shall I have occasion to do more than allude to the amount 
of difference between man and the ape, for Professor Huxley 
says the opinion of the most competent judges has conclusively 
shown that in every single visible character man differs less from 
the apes than these do from the lesser members of the same 
order of primates.” True again, in all time man has observed 
the remarkable similarity between himself and his “ poor rela- 
tions,” the monkeys. There is a great similarity between a horse 
and a mule or a donkey, but “the difference” just makes the two 
perfectly distinct. Man and apes ’are alike “ with a difference” 
profound and immense; no monkey has ever been tried in a 
court of justice for a crime or conduct unbecoming a gentleman ;. 
they are irresponsible members of the animal world, endowed 
with remarkable instincts and a great imitative faculty, but there: 
it ends; individual apes, chimpanzees and ourangs, with contin- 
ued kind treatment may perform remarkable acts, and by these: 
and facial expressions simulate their lord and master, man; the 
record is full of such cases, with the usual sequel of attempted 
civilization of the poor wild animal viz: death, as the ape dies of 
consumption ; whereas, if allowed to roam its own native forests. 
and feed in its own way, the poor relation (as Charles Lamb called. 
the monkey) shifts for himself and lives his appointed time. 
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So, on the contrary, when man is turned adrift in the forest, as 
has happened with children of weak intellect, they have hardly 
been able to sustain life, because they require the opposite con- 
ditions of life to the monkey; if by accident they are of the fam- 
ily of Esau, i. e., hairy, and nature has furnished this natural 
suit of clothes or skin covering, they may manage to exist. 
When hair does not grow profusely, death probably ensues from 
exposure, unless it be in a warm or temperate climate. 

Darwin is a most sincere and truthful enthusiast; it is not dis- 
respectful to call him a monomaniac in the sense one would 
speak of the “ perpetual motion” inventors, or “Biblio-maniacs,” 
or other men who harp so long upon one string that a slight 
lesion of the brain apparatus probably takes place. 

Darwin’s modesty charms the thoughtful reader—thus he says: 
“This work contains hardly any original facts in regard to man; 
but, as the conclusions at which I have arrived after drawing up 
a rough draught, appeared to me interesting, I thought that they 
might interest others.” Very nice, very prettily put, and quite 
refreshing as compared with the self-assertion of Tyndall and 
others. 

“Tt has often and confidently been asserted that man’s origin 
can never be known, but ignorance more frequently begets con- 
fidence than does knowledge, it is those who know little and not 
those who know much who positively assert that this or that 
problem will never be solved by science.” True, very true, an 
undoubted truism. 

The conclusion that man is co-descendant with other species of 
some ancient, lower and extinct form, is not new in any degree. 
See Haeckel’s remarkable work, a book so perfect that even 
Darwin says his own essay should not have appeared if it, the 
book, had appeared before his own was written. 

Possibly true again. We need not oppose the idea of the 
gradual improvement of the race of man, although we are enti- 
tled, with Agassiz, to reverse the process of “ Evolution” rea- 
soning, and say that the first creations called “man” were more 
perfect than anything we now see, more beautiful, and cast in 
the mould of the Apollo Belvidere and Venus of Milo. 

Out of tens of thousands of horses only one wins “the Derby.” 
Out of tens of thousands of men and women, only one here and 
there is perfect in form and conspicuous from intellect. 

Were the first creations of man Apollos and Venuses? or were 
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they ugly, brutal, and simply animal, with or without a wild and 
seanty form of language? How did the divine gift of speech 
originate? The answer to these simple questions is impressive, 
because silence is the result—except we say because man was 
originally endowed with the organs of speech. Then if man had 
the vocal organs, why did not the monkeys have the same gift? 
Can we cultivate a monkey’s voice to speak like a Washington or 
or to sing like a Kellogg or a Titiens? ‘ 

Darwin says that “Sexual Selection has played an important 
part in the differentiation of the races of man.” Of course it 
has, or we should not be able to recognize the pluck and endur- 
ance of the Anglo-Saxon race as distinct from that of other races 
of white men. We know that intermarriage, and mixture of va- 
rieties of white men, climate and food, work great changes, as we 
speak of a beef-eating Englishman. 

Darwin’s arguments fail to show us “ that the differentiation of 
the races of man” brings him nearer to the race of apes. 

If it pleased the Creator to form monkeys and men with the 
same kind of skeleton and external form, it also pieased him to 
leave great barriers of distinction, by endowing the flesh and blood 
of man with a nervous system that monkeys have not, and even 
if they had it, does not give the monkeys the power to express 
their thoughts in words or to reason upon or indite their ideas. 
Monkeys may communicate with other monkeys by cries and 
signs, but they cannot speak to man. Has any monkey 
learned talk within the period, since the Antigone of Soph- 
ocles was written, viz: about 450 Before Christ? If any 
change had taken place in the forms of apes it must have been 
recorded during the last 2,000 years. The conversion of monkeys 
into men would have been too startling a fact to have escaped 
notice in the Greek works published during that period. But 
then Darwin’s reply would be: give me more time, and count the 
evolution of living persons by thousands of centuries, and the 
most perfect work of the Creator, viz: man, will be the result. 

After reading Darwin one regrets that it is difficult if not im- 
possible to agree with him, and if we take all he says for “ gos- 
pel,” there is still a bond of connection, theoretical of course, 
like Darwinism, between matter and a first great Creator. 

“We may extend our vision backwards,” is the high-flown and 
pedantic language of Tyndall, or in other words dream a dream, 
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which put into words, suggests the following queries to the 
“speculative” but “ philosophical ” readers of this journal : 

I. Might not the principles of “evolution” and “natural se- 
lection ” lead up from cell life to divine perfection ? 

II. If there is a beginning in “cell life,” which is the lowest 
form of vitalized matter, unless we begin with the chemical com- 
pound called protein, whose vitality is doubtful, may there not be 
an end somewhere in the very highest condition of “ vitalized 
matter”? 

III. Do not extremes meet, and may not “ cell life” and divine 
majesty be the two ends of a long chain? 

IV. If cell life began the reign of vitality, why should it not 
be asserted that the highest order of “ spiritualized vitality ” has 
started first into “ Power,” and unrolling itself like a scroll, 
shows the Powers from whence it, the “ Divine Spiritual Essence 
or God-head” proceeded, but ending in a cell ? 

V. Upon the “ Evolution Theory,” we may dream that millions 
and millions of years ago, matter gradually formed itself into an 
Essence and Divine condition, i. e., “Perfection.” This once 
achieved would give the control over matter, and constitute a 
“Divine, Absolute and Perfect Power,” which may forever re- 
peat itself in the creation of countless worlds. 

VI. As a “moral code” is the basis of true happiness, the 
same perfect “ God-head” that repeated itself in the creation of 
worlds, would provide for this want. Without a code of moral- 
ity man would abandon himself entirely to brutal lusts; man 
would destroy man, ergo, man would destroy himself. It was 
necessary to subjugate the powers of “ Ethereality,” viz: “the 
operations of the mind,” by permitting reason to assert. itself as 
a co-existent power with mere animal, nervous, electrical, chemi- 
cal, and mechanical “cell life.” 

VII. The ten commandments are the grandest examples of 
what should constitute a moral code. The civilized world has 
mainly accepted this code, and embodied nearly all of it in 
laws. Whoever breaks the laws must in the end bring upon 
himself or herself unhappiness and misery, as punishment fol- 
lows the breaking of the laws. The upright and prudent man 
obeys the laws (if acknowledged by all to be just), and if indus- 
trious may enjoy that degree of happiness which our senses can 
receive; but even the good and industrious may through ignor- 
ance break some minor branch of the law, or in other terms 
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“make mistakes,” and so a lack of knowledge is almost a crime, 
for it frequently brings the punishment of want and penury, as 
shown by unsuccessful speculations. Parents cannot too early 
inculeate and insist upon rigid economy and habits of saving, for 
without “ means ” even the best “ go to the wall.” 

VIII. All denominations are certainly begging for money, de- 
clared to be “ the root of all evil,” ergo, they ask for evil. 

After Moses and. the letter of the law, come a still more won- 
derful “ evolution” of “Divine Essence” of highly. spiritualized 
reason and thought to occupy Darwin’s improved and higher 
order of “cell life,’ viz: the marvellous life of “Him who is 
called the Saviour of the World,” whose code of “ Mental Ethe- 
riality,” if once firmly established, would end all wars, and de- 
stroy forever the love of the “ root of all evil,” and lead to sus- 
tained, pure, and everlasting happiness, by the angelic purity of 
the lives of men. 

IX. When this last result of “ Evolution,” or continual de- 
struction of the weak and evil, takes place, then we must have the 
uprising of the highest condition of “‘ Mental Essence,” as shown 
for our example in the “ Life of Christ.” And now has arrived 
the Millenium. 

But alas, it is only a dream caused by an attempt to digest the 
tough theory of good, truthful, learned Darwin. 


TURNER. 


By W. E. CHANNING. 


‘He sat—and talked 
With winged messengers ; who daily brought 
To his small Island iu the ethereal deep 
Tidings of joy and love. 

The measure of his soul was filled with bliss, 
And holiest art, as earth, sea, air, with light, 
‘With pomp, with glory, with magnificence.” 


Joseph Mallord William Turner, was born April 23, 1769, and 
died December 19, 1851, at Chelsea, England. 
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In the last ten years of the eighteenth century, there sprang 
up in Britain the fashion of publishing illustrated books of local 
scenery. Draughtsmen at leisure, and sketchers or amateurs, 
were thus employed. Turner, in 1794, made the first sketch for 
a work of this kind. He had been for some time acquiring the 
rudiments of drawing and coloring, and was now sent into the 
field to make sketches from nature, a practice he never aban- 
doned during his extremely industrious artist-life. In these 
early sketches we find his later traits, his love of reality, his 
strong yet essential contrasts of light and shade, and the natural 
style of his work—an elevated realism. Never would he make a 
purely fanciful and traditionary picture. We see less clearly 
what he at length became, as superior by art to nature, as the 
latter is to the unversed spectator—his tact and complete ad- 
dress of manipulation, came latest. The author of “ Modern 
Painters,” of whom Turner says: “He sees things in my pic- 
tures that are not in them,” and to whom, “A thing of beauty is 
a snare forever,” makes no allusion to these early works—so un- 
commonly quiet and literal, needy performances, by which the 
first of artists was educated, and confirmed in his purpose to be 
a painter. Thus, face to face, he came with sea and shore, in 
calm and storm, hand to hand with their beauties and their mer- 
ciless exactions, never this picturesque attitude of the world ab- 
sent from his eye, using his pencil before the thing he painted, 
putting in his colors, in the brilliant sunshine on an open deck at 
sea, as sweetly as at home: 


‘All he desires, all that he would demand, 
Is only that some amicable hand, 
Would but irrigate his fadeless bays 
With due, and only with deserved praise.” 


This man was one to whom experience cries: “ Little child, 
the path of human life is something dark and crooked. I will 
lead you up to the blazing sunshine, yet you shall not know it. 
Rude and pitiable you must seem, awkward in the cunning appli- 
ances of men and things.” Never could Turner unbind his 
thought save in the wave of bis color, even if he knew most dis- 
tinetly what he liked. This environment restricted him from 
metaphysical expression, an instinctive, irrepressible sense of 
creating beauty, only possible in his art, lay forever seeking its 
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outlet through that cramped exterior; he could draw, but never 
spoke his thought. 

From the outset he shows his every-day, humane tendency, 
and by symbols homely in their kind. He lived a realist. He 
says: “I must paint the world as I think it. Men have human 
afiections, they live by work and work by tools; I will not shut 
human sympathy out of my picture. Beauty must there be, and 
love; and humanity must have its place. They laugh at my 
wheelbarrows and pickaxes, the shows of toil and labor in my 
compositions; the plough left in the furrow, the fishing-net | 
drawn up to dry; such are the things I really sympathize with 
in the scenes I draw.” Raphael, having a like respect for home- 
truth, paints a view of Florence into the “back wards and dark 
abyss” of a “ Holy Family,” and Titian finishes every single sta- 
men of the wild-rose, in his “ Bacchus and Ariadne.” 

No weight, nor mass, nor beauty of execution can outweigh 
one grain of knowledge. Three penstrokes of Raphael make a 
‘better picture than the most highly sweetened Madonna Carlo. 
Dolei ever coddled. In Turner’s great drawing of “ Whitstable,” 
with its shadowy, sweeping middle-distance, and an interminable 
infinity of moving sky, we see a stone in the right-hand corner, 
with a memento of man, “ Whitstable Oyster Beds, Notice.” All 
the rest is pure, fascinating poetry : 


With his Yemen sword for aid 
Ornament it carried none, 
But the notches on the blade.” 


This quality of human truth appears the more forcibly in his: 
boats, those lumps of fate, as in the “ Hastings” and so many 
others. Here pitched to the seat swings like a wash-kettle on 
the surge, the fisherman’s hammock, which suggests: “It’s nae 
fish ye’re buying, Monkbarns : ” 


“*Wha’ll have my caller herring, 
Wives and maithers most despairing 
Ca’ them lives o’ men.” 


With round bows, heavy and forcible, he builds that salt-fish 
craft, now sunk in the waves, now with a wave on board, and 
perchance the figure-head of some unheavenly fisher bolt up- 
right, and staring bravely with fishy eyes at Providence. Then 
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‘there is the amiable artist’s buoy, dashy and shining on salt sea 
wrack, with a streak of rusty crimson from the angry sunset, 
or shivering under the wash of a bankrupt cloud, yet a useful 
buoy, morally prepared to do his duty. In one drawing he has a 


' stout brig resting on the very crest of a foaming wave, lifted 


bodily out of the sea-level, and calculating the plunge for a 
second. 

He crowds hosts of figures, as in the “ Zurich,” where we see 
a hundred and more washerwomen, raising their morning hymn to 
the Virgin of Linen, or as in the “ Valhalla,” and its endless pro- 
cession, sauntering along the shores of the rapid, sparkling 
river. A domestic symbolism prefaces the unutterable glories of 
color—this foreground must and shall be an objective outlook at 
humanity—art must be brought by me into friendly social rela- 
tions. Here are native sympathies which can be counted on as 
certain. It is his paying excellence to have invested a long, pains- 
taking life, in improved art-copies from common facts. Those 
lines from the “ Blind Highland Boy ” would not have displeased 
him : 


‘A Household Tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes ; 
This carried the blind boy.” 


He feared not truth, nor like good society “ lied on principle,” 
as a comfort to the other side. Veracity in expression was his 
from his earliest education, and from his after practice, brought 
up by sketching for his bread. The picture must be a recogniza- 
ble likeness of the thing painted, if it must also be paid for. His 
work thus became a personation of that old romance of reality: . 


“The light that néver was on sea or land.” 


To the last—limited—if vaporing about one’s self is counted 
for substance ; what he sought not to do. Is not the planet, the 
cost of limitation, the monotonous march in an orbit, and the ab- 
sence of the accident, by which we are not what we had imagined 
—on credit? 

With him, his landscape shall have an earnest, life-giving pur- 
pose. It is meant to satisfy the desire after property, which 
hannts the human breast. It must not be dry and meagre; if 
not more than a dozen lines, these must record a rich and varied 
experience, to be so many, by right. In his progress to his sec- 
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ond style, he had learned to execute through unspeakable en- 
deavors. How, as inthe “Southern Coast,” he ventures to con- 
test with the exasperating differentiation of distance, the trailing 
of sudden showers across wide spaces, the yeasty waves with a 
shipwreck in their mouth, rainbows, or glittering, wet strands, 
painting moonrise and sunset at opposite corners of the picture, 
as nature also can. 


—‘ Such delights 
As float to earth, permitted visitants.” 


From nothing that appears in Turner’s manner was he heart- 
broken or repining, as men inspired through their individual 
cracks reflectively assert he was. His native fashion was to be 
resigned—he could symbolize grief, and see terrors that lurk like 
serpents, in the undertow of human expectation, and wrote “Fal- 
lacies of Hope,” but he felt the consciousness of immeasurable 
endowment, and that he possessed the power of setting forth a 
portion of the Providential glory of the lower world. Never was 
any man broken-hearted in any calling or craft wherein he had 
worked and lived with earnest and successful industry. The 
outset and culmination of a practised artist’s life, that moral les- 
son, the result of certain, well-directed effort, shines forth, for he 
was not anywise born a painter, but forcibly made himself one, 
by the “struggle for existence,” which is a saving strength to the 
soul. He never looked to cast stones at his humble apprentice- 
ship—“ it was,” he said, “ good practice.” It taught him scrupu- 
lous fidelity in work. Every first line in his unfinished drawing 
betrays the same truth as the last magnificence of his creative 
whole. He had humility, and he had case. He exacted every- 
thing from himself, and everything he also did perform—always 
the two sides to the building of success. Ina small space he 
- analyzes a great outline, and he rejoices to find much room may 
be packed in an inch. He produces storm-fed skies that clutch 
up and indignantly reject the prose of earth. He is as peculiar 
by his numberless varieties of manner, as the mass of painters 
by their variety of one. He composed a delightfully picturesque 
architecture, found books in the running brooks, sermons in stones 
and humanity in everything. The cataract and the woodland 
could be set in skies such as no poet has conjectured; the hues 
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their purple shadows sleeping in the sweet distances of heaven, 
far beyond all beauty that thought or speech can suggest. His 
color soon lost its first close precision and mechanism, and he 
was at length blamed, even ridiculed, for his indefiniteness. A 
great and overpowering landscape painter cannot be such save by 
daring variations and unexpected conclusions. But what pen 
could ever portray, or what pencil ever copy, those perfect and 
simple effects? Simple in expressio:, and of countless design, 
they melt, they fade—those outlines seemingly firm as stone, of 
the floating mountain-walls — the subdued light of the sinking 
sun from the torn edges of the crimson sky falls over the sea in 
that shimmering haze. We thought we had seen it all over and 
over again. Never, till now; for it is alone through the great 
artist’s eye we can ever truly’see atall. Turner was most inspired 
artistically in his infinite adaptations, his multitudinous natural 
expressions. There are artists who all their lives repeat their 
one success, and more, the many failures. Then the genius comes 
with his heroic affluence of possibility. 


“ Quia delectasti me, Domine, in factura tua, 
Et in operibus manuum Tuarum exultabo.’’ 


(Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through Thy works. 
I will triumph in the works of Thy hand). 


In these sublime words we read the meaning and the impulse 
in which Turner lived and wrought. His life was a worship of 
that one God, who dwelleth not in temples made with hands, who 
inspires the puffing Isaiahs or Samuels, and will inspire all God- 
seeking men, whatever their profession or sect—saint, sinner or 
_sage—so long as creation repeats the joyful anthem of the stars. 
If there was anything Turner did not, and could never do, it was 
to have the supercilious atheist’s liver complaint, and above all 
that of the despairing, thin-skinned, over-cultivated atheist. No 
child rocked in its mother’s arm to peaceful slumber, ever more 
confided in that mother’s heart than he in the mysteries of the 
Creator, so purely worshipped. ; 

If we contrast the work of Turner with that of J. F. Millet, 
the distinction lies in the superhuman character of the former, 
whereby transcendent beauty escapes from the dull environment 
of earthly form. Millet’s manner does not yield in vitality of 
surface. He too knows that shadow is perforated with light. 
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There are enough of smooth daubs across the surface—work of 
artists—nature contrives light and life to pulsate beneath her 
drawing. Millet’s picture may be three inches by two, a bit of 
wood-road, water beneath a low bank, on which crouch a few 
scrambling trees or bushes, or loose stones with a stream over 
them, like the subject of some French song. ‘“ You see in the 
meadow, through an opening in the thicket, the lengthened 
shadow of a horse and cart in the setting sun, and from time to 
time the end of the fork loaded with hay appears and disappears 
above the hedge.” So here the glimmering, unsteady pool, the 
frowning trees, «live green or brown, with just a mere shimmer 
in one spot of soft, sun-lit green, and trees, stones and ground 
drawn in by diagonal lines, make up the whole ; but all is crammed 
with thought. A tree in the distance, not the tenth of an inch, 
is perfect. There is no littleness, no effort, all is strong, free and 
well alive. The water positively stirs as it reflects, under the 
shimmering half-transparent bank, and the cassimere-yellow mid- 
dle-distance, with a single dot on the outline, that you feel should 
be a house, speaks French. Such is the possibility of art, on a 
strip of paper you could put in your pocket. Turner rises supe- 
rior to Millet, as the sky is superior to ground. He has that re- 
ligion which gently leads his thoughts to flow out in creations of 
otherwise impossible beauty. With one it is the garden or the 
vine, with the other the radish and the sip of tea—one heaven, 
the other——earth. And to-morrow what will constitute the 
style ? 


“Y pensez vous, ils sont fanés, ces nceuds ? 
Ils sont @’hier? Mon Dieu, comme tout passe!’ 


(And think you then my ribbons are soiled? Yesterday’s pur- 
chase, Good God, how it all spins!) 

A few traditions of Turner follow, which might be taken cum 
grano salis. Mountains possess a different hue according to the 
standpoint of the looker-on. The supposed date of his birth, in 
a parish register, is 1775; he said he was born on the twenty- 
third of April, 1769, the birth-day of Shakspeare as to the month, 
and in this same year Wellington, Napoleon, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence were also born. As for his mother’s family name it is 
not known, nor where his parents married, nor where he was 
born. His luck in dates, that pneumonia of bores, was small, 
and that upon his parents’ gravestone, written by himself, is 
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wrong by a year. In his last move, to Chelsea, where he died, 
the widow whose rooms he hired asked him his name. ‘“ Name,” 
said Turner, who had an apathy of questions, ‘Why, what is 
your name?” Booth,” was the reply. ‘So, so, Booth,” said 
he, “ well, Iam Mr. Booth,” and by that name he went, and was 
so called by the doctor who made his last pill, and who knew 
Turner, the artist, well. The malaria of the great is discounted 
asover soul. Turner kept seven Manx cats with no tails, and a 
lady. Mrs. Danby, to form their society, and had that horror of 
mending and moving, that the damp and rain streamed down 
over his pictures. His nickname was “Avalanche Jenkinson,” 
and he was usually so addressed by his friends, which by no 
means accuses him of ill-humor, nominally. 

He did not spend his days in recounting the fact that he was a 
genius (the ear-mark of an ass) and had no envy; he was a little 
humorous with his brother artists. On visiting the handsome 
gilded gallery of Thompson, in Edinburgh, after looking slowly 
about and musing, he said thoughtfully, “You beat me—in 
frames.” Mulready disposed a little bird inconspicuously but 
very effectively on a pillar, in one of his taking pictures. Tur- 
ner quietly said, “I saw your robin,” at once catching the motive. 

He had a pleasant turn. Sometimes he leaves a parasol in a 
foreground, without a figure, to show that one has been there. 
In his lovely, warm spring landscape, a sweet idylof misty morn- 
ing sunlight, “ Rain, Steam and Speed,” there is a hare running 
before the engine which is crossing the viaduct, but he is almost 
inconspicuous; the little beastie and the puffing iron-horse, the 
morn as lovely as a dream of youth, life, fate and God, somewhat 
antithetically put. In the old proverb to see a hare running be- 
fore you denotes calamity. In one of his plates, named Wick- 
liffe, he introduced a burst of light, in touching the proof, not in 
the drawing. The engraver inquired about it. Turner replied, — 
“That is the place where Wickliffe was born, and there is the 
light of the glorious Reformation.” ‘“ Yes,” said Mr. Pye, satis- 
fied: ‘but what do you mean by these large geese?” “They 
are the old superstitions, which the genius of the Reformation is 
driving away.” In the original sketch of Elgin Cathedral, by an 
amateur, the windows of the nave were built up. Turner, in his 
drawing, left them open, and on being asked why, replied: “They 
should be open. How much better to see the light of day in 
God’s house, than darkness.” 
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Once driving home with a friend, at the pike his host found he 
had no money, and borrowed sixpence of Mr. Turner. After a 
superb dinner, sitting over their wine, the gentleman gravely 
said: ‘Let me see, Mr. Turner, I think I owe you a little 
money.” ‘What money,” cried Turner, clapping down his glass, 
“what for?” “ You paid sixpence for the gate when I drove you 
down.” “Oh,” said Turner, with an odd look of disappointment 
“never mind that—now.” One of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s rich 
friends at Clapham Terrace ordered a picture at a great cost, and 
Turner went down to see it hung. After a noble dinner, with 
the ladies, who praised the magnificent work, his host saw that 
the artist was restless, and when they were alone said: ‘“ Now 
to business. I'll go and write you a cheque.” He came back, 
handed Turner the cheque, who held it and looked at it, turning 
_ it over and over, but did not put it up. His host said, seeing 
something wrong: ‘I have made it guineas. I think it was to 
be guineas, Mr. Turner.” “Yes,” replied the artist, in his 
awkward fashion, “ the guineas are right, but I paid six shillings 
for the coach ; that’s not down.” 


He gained a great fortune for an artist. He left it all beyond 
a doubt, as he believed, as a fund for the benefit of “ Decayed 
Male Painters.” Out of this will the lawyers strained the truth. 
This sum, painfully scraped out of the dirt, straw and ashes of a 
long, penurious life, was by him faithfully economized for this one 
good end. His art-remains went to the English people; the re- 
lief for the “ Decayed Male Painters,” with their distressing com- 
pany—to Hades. 

Some hints follow from “ Modern Painters,” a book that en- 
folds in its lengthening chain and long drawn out, good bits of 
‘Turner. There are gemmy sparks scintillating from a maze of 
vertiginous obscuration. 

Yorkshire scenery greatly influences him, he feels a strong lo- 
cal attachment to its minutiz. With his feeling for beauty of 
line, the broad wooded steeps and swells reappear, in the infinite 
massiveness of his mountain drawing. They contain finish and 
' quantity of form with aerial perspective, and light without color ; 
they are studies in light and shade, very green blues being used 
for the shadows, and golden brown for the lights. France, in its 
perfectness of foliage and forms of ground—lowland France, the 
valleys of the Loi:s and Seine, and the district between Calais 
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and Dijon. was grateful to him. 
painter of French landscape. 

He felt the true colors of nature had never been attacked by 
any artist. He went to the cataract for its iris, to the conflagra- 
tion for its flames, asked of the sea its intensest azure, of the sky 
its clearest gold. Color is a god-inspired commandment to him. 
He is the one painter who has drawn the sky, a mountain or a 
stone; the stem of a tree, the surface of calm, or the force of ag- 
itated water; the effects of space on distant objects, and the ab- 
stract beauty of natural color. 

He boldly takes pure white for his highest light, and lamp- 
black for his deepest shade. He associates warm with cold light. 
In his sunsets he has the gray passages about the horizon, where 
seen through its dying glory, the cool and the gloom of night 
gather themselves for the victory. As inthe “Old Téméraire,” be- 
neath the blazing veil of vaulted fire which lights the vessel on 
her last path, there is a desolate, blue, deep hollow of darkness, 
out of which come the sad and lonely voices of the night-wind, 
and the sorrowful anthem of the unresting sea. A single dusty 
roll of Turner’s brush is more expressive of the infinity of life, 
than the niggling of Hobbima, if he had niggled on till doomsday 
at the spicule of hay stacks or the ear of a donkey. 

Where Turner gives blue, it is atmosphere. Nothing near 
enough to have details, is painted sky-blue. Sunset skies, the 
mcment before the sun sinks, when his light turns pure rose- 
color—when the whole sky becomes ove molten, mantling sea of 
color and fire, the intense hollow blue of the upper sky melting 
through it all, Turner has painted that. Or, as in the “Napoleon,” 
the stormy blood-red of the horizon, the scarlet of the breaking 
sun-light, the rich crimson browns of the wet, illumined sea- 
weed; the pure gold and purple of the upper sky, and shed 
through it all, the deep passage of solemn blue, where the cold 
moonlight falls on one pensive spot of the limitless, unthought- 
ful shore. He sheds through every hue a dazzling intensity of 
light. He has points, where the system of each individual color 
is concentrated by single stroke. There is no warmth which 
has not gray in it, and no blue which has not warmth in it. 
Grays, as with all perfect colorists, are the cherished, the inimit- 
able portions of his color. In the “Mereury and Argus,” the pale 
and vaporous blue of the heated sky is broken with gray and 
pearly white, but there is not a grain of pure blue. All is sub- 
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dued and warmed by the mingling gray and gold, up to the very 
zenith, where, breaking through the<flaky mist, the transparent 
and deep azure of the sky is expressed with a single, crumbling - 
touch. He gives a dash of pure white for his highest light, the 
other whites are pearled down with gray and gold. He gives a 
fold of pure crimson to the drapery of his ‘nearest figure, all his 
other crimsons will be warmed with black, or deepened with yel- 
low. There is a general current of gray pervading the whole of 
his color. The highest lights and the local touches of pure color 
are the key-notes, flashing with intense brilliancy. He never 
leaves a quarter of an inch of canvass without a change in it. 
No richness nor depth of tint can atone for the loss of one par- 
ticle of arranged light, no splendor of hue must interfere with 
the depth of a determined shadow. And color is the climax of 
his excellence—that dream all beauty—that illusion of the soul. 

Turner depends on attaining brilliancy of light by clear and 
perfect drawing of the shadows, not by blackness, but by exces- 
sive evenness, unity and sharpness of edge. The finer and 
vaguer shadows throughout give a thrilling influence to the light 
they leave—its passion and its power. On each stone, and leaf, 
and cloud, the light is felt to be passing and palpitating, which 
chooses one thing and rejects another, glowing, or flashing, or 
scintillating, and then losing itself in doubt or dimness, or per- 
ishing in drifting mist, or melted into melancholy air—living 
light, which sleeps but never dies. Search all the foregrounds 
that Claude ever painted, and you will not find so much as the 
shadow of one leaf upon another. 

The conception of each individaal inch of his distance is com- 
plete in the master’s mind. Not one line of the myriads there, is 
without meaning. A distinct, sharp, visible, yet unintelligible 
and inextricable richness. In the capital on the foreground of 
the “Daphne,” not one jog of the acanthus leaves is absolutely vis- 
ible. The lines are all disorder, but you feel in an instant, they 
are all there. Or, look at his treatment of the highest clouds— 


the cirri, which have symmetry, sharp edges, multitude, purity 
and variety : 


“ Multitudes of little floating clouds, 
Through their ethereal texture, had become 

Vivid as fire; clouds separately poised, 

And giving back, and shedding each on each 
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With prodigal communion, the bright hues 
“Which from the unapparent fount of glory 
They had imbibed.” 


When serenity of sky and intensity of light are needed, Tur- 
ner uses the cirri. At times, a ray of light calls them to exist- 
ence from its misty shade; in greater repose, a few detached, 
equal rounded flakes hang motionless in the deep zenith-blue, 
each other’s shadow, or burn in fiery, flying fragments, with 
separate energy, or are woven with fine threads of intermediate 
darkness, melting into the blue. He beautifully uses the low, 
horizontal bars or fields of cloud, the cirro-strati. In some of 
his skies the whole space of the heavens is covered with the del- 
icate, dim flakes of gathering vapor, the link between the central 
region and the rain-cloud. Then we have the haze of sun-lit rain, 
or the half-exhausted shower, when the white torrent flings up 
its white jets of spray,.which vanish in the shafts of the sun- 
light—wind-woven sunlight, sending them as messengers of. peace 
to the far mountain summits yet unveiled, and hoarse with the 
down-rush of the plunging freshets. Or, we may have clouds, 
without rain, at twilight, enveloping the cliffs of the coast, but 
concealing nothing, every outline visible through the gloom, in- 
tense in its pure warm gray, without blackness or blueness. Or, 
high and far above the volumes of the swift rain-cloud, are seen 
through their opening, the quiet, horizontal, silent flakes of the 
highest cirrus, resting in the repose of the deep sky. In his 
storm-drawing we witness angular outlines, vastness and energy 
of form, infinity of gradation and depth, without blackness. 

In the “Jumieges” there is the haze of sun-lit rain, the gradual 
retirement of the dark wood into its depth, and the sparkling 
and evanescent light, which sends its variable flashes upon the 
abbey, figures, foliage and foam. In the “Long Ship’s Lighthouse” 
we have clouds without rain, at twilight, intensity of gloom in 
pure warm gray without blackness or blueness, full of storm- 
energy, fiery in haste, with fitful swirls of bounding drift. In 
the “Coventry” the great mass of cloud is characterized through- 
out by severe right lines, but no one entirely parallel to any 
other, and made up of the most varied curves. Those of the 
falling rain are equally varied. Impetuous clouds, twisted rain, 
flickering sunshine, fleeting shadow, and oppressed cattle, all 
speak of tumult, fitfulness, power and velocity. One thing is 
wanted, a passage of repose—we find it in the highest cirrus, rest- 
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ing on the deep sky. But the color of the delicate and soft forms 
of these pausing vapors, and the exquisite depth and pulsing 
tenderness of the blue with which they are islanded, never could 
be portrayed by aught else than the artist’s soul from which they 
sprang, or ever were else created, far beyond man’s lower nature, 
and its herd of self-sufficient averages : 


** My course is run, my errand done, 
Tlived to Him from whom I came.” 


In Turner, the dash of the brush is as much under the rule of 
thought and feeling as its slowest line, and cannot be varied a 
hair’s breadth without changing the expression of the whole. 
To them who have never seen a cloud vanish on a mountain-side, 
we cannot indeed hope to tell what the morning mist is like in 
mountain air. How soft, how soothing, how inefiably agreeable 
its perfumed breath, the incense of the hills, and that delicious 
contrast with the loving, cheerful, far away sun-lit valleys, that 
spring from ont the changing mist-cloud with their brief green, 
glad life, bathing the soul in thankfulness to God for those adorn- 
ments of earth which lift it to the skies; he paints it all. 

In the “Lake of Lucerne” we see the recess of near mountain 
form, not into dark, but into luminous cloud, the most difficult 
thing to do in art. In the “Battle of Marengo,” we feel that Tur- 
ner is as much a geologist as a painter. However the light may 
fall, mountain peaks are marked with sharp and defined shad- 
ows. They rise in the morning light, rather like sharp shades 
cast up into the sky, than solid earth. Their lights are pure, 
roseate and cloud-like, their shadows transparent, pale and opa- 
lescent, and often indistinguishable from the air around them. 
The mountain top floats like a flake of motionless fire in heaven. 
In Turner’s distance we see transparency or filminess of mass, 
with excessive sharpness of edge. Slurred and melting lines do 
not characterize large objects. In the “Mount Lebanon,” there is 
not one touch or shade on the rock that does not show the strata. 
Every shade is understood at once, you can step from block to 
block, till you reach the top. In the “Daphne,” the mountain is 
simple, broad, the surge of a swelling sea, an unbroken line 
along the valley. In its mass there are ten thousand hills. On 
this side, a range of tower-like precipices. The clinging wood 
along the ledges, with waterfalls gleaming through, stealing 
down from shadowy point to point, with evanescent foam and 
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flashing light, here a wreath and there a ray, through the deep 
chasms and hollow ravines, out of which rise the soft, rounded 
slope of mightier mountains, surge beyond surge, immense and 
numberless, of delicate and gradual curve, accumulating in the 
sky until their garment of forest is exchanged for the shadowy 
folds of slumberous morning cloud, above which the utmost sil- 
ver peak shines islanded and alone. The most essential quali- 
ties of mountain line, are to be explained alone by appeals to our 
feeling of what is beautiful, they cannot be reduced to line and 
rule—intangible, incalculable, to be loved not comprehended, to 
be felt not understood,—a music of the eye, a melody of the 
heart: 


“© they are fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 


In the foreground of the “Mercury and Argus,” we have earthy 
crumbling banks, cut away by water. The whole distance is 
given by the retirement of solid surface. If ever an edge is ex- 
pressed, it is only felt for an instant and then lost—heaving here, 
sinking there, now blending now breaking. In the foreground of 
the Llanthony, the rocks are not divided by joints, but into their 
horizontal and united beds, cut by the torrent one above another, 
with the eddying, water-worn edges showing beneath. In the 
Ulleswater, the rock surfaces seem to move under the fine touch 
of the waves, a soft swell, or a gentle depression. You cannot 
find a single edge in Turner’s near rock-work; there are every- 
where round surfaces, and you go back on these, you cannot tell 
how. In “Penmaen Mawr,” there is soft soil, beautifully modulated 
by descending rain. He who cannot make a bank sublime, will 
make a mountain ridiculous, and the painter’s rank is shown by 
his use of minutia. Turner’s foregrounds are united in all their 
parts. The eye cannot take them by divisions, and we discover 
new truths by approaching them in a new direction. Without 
effort, he showers knowledge into every touch. His slighted 
passages, part by part, contain the universal working of his deep- 
est thought. Like a sonata of Mozart, every note is necessary 
to the whole, the gradations of tone and color perfectly agreeing, 
from the highest line of the sky to the lowest line of the ground. 

In his smooth water there is a peculiar texture given to the 
most delicate tints of the surface, when there is little reflection 
from anything save sky or atmosphere. This gives the appear- 
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ance of substantial liquidity. In the “Lucerne,” we see the melt- 
ing of the mountain promontories, below into the clear depth, 
above into the clouds. He obtains the force of falling or agita- 
ted water, by fearless and full rendering of its forms. He never 
loses himself or his subject in the splash of the fall. Nature 
gives more than foam, she shows beneath and through it, a char- 
acter of exquisite form, on every wave and line of fall. This 
character Turner seizes. In the “Llanthony,” the chief light falls 
on the surface of the stream swelled by recent rain. Its mighty 
waves roll down, close, green and clear, but pale with anger. A 
race of mad motion, the waves dragged into lines and furrows 
by their swiftness, but drawn with the most studied chiaro-scuro 
of delicate color, grays and greens, with that thoughtful refine- 
ment of profound execution which the eye strains itself with 
looking into, and the vividness of foam is obtained by a general 
middle tint. 

The right painting of the sea must depend, at least in all coast 
scenery, on the power of drawing foam, in good part. It is not 
usually from the shore Turner studies his sea, but twenty or 
thirty yards from it. In the “Laugharne” especial attention is 
given to the flatness of the lines, as in his mountain drawing. 
Sublimity is not given by the height but by the breadth of mass- 
es, and there is a peculiar expression of weight in his waves. 
The surges roll with such prostration against the shore, we feel 
the rocks shaking under them. The wind has no power on this 
tremendous unity, and there is only an indication of a line of 
torn spray along the beach. The same lines show the violence 
and the swiftness of the rising wave, as were used to give the 
fury of the torrent. Two waves which spring high into the air, 
in the distance, show their encounter with the recoil of the pre- 
ceding wave. In the “Land’s End,” the whole surface of the sea . 
becomes one dizzy whirl of rushing, writhing, tortured, undirec- 
ted rage, subdivided into myriads of waves, not each a separate 
surge, but part and portion of a vaster one. There is not one 
false curve given, not one that is not the expression of a visible 
motion. The color of the sea is a solemn green gray, its foam 
seen dimly through the shadows of twilight, modulated with the 
fullness, changefulness and sadness of a deep, wild melody. In 
the “Slave-ship” the storm is somewhat lulled, the torn and stream- 
ing rain-clouds are moving in scarlet lines to lose themselves in 
the hollow of the night. The surface makes two ridges of enor- 
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mous swell—between these the fire of sunset falls along the 
trough of the sea, an intense and lurid splendor, which burns like 
goid and bathes like blood. The tossing waves of the swell lift 
themselves restlessly in dark fantastic forms, leaving between 
them treacherous spaces of level and whirling water, now lighted 
with green and lamp-like fire, now flashing back the gold of the 
declining sun, now fearfully dyed from above with the indistin- 
guishable images of the burning clouds. Purple and blue, the 
lurid shadows of the hollow breakers are cast upon the mist of 
night, which gathers cold and low, advancing like the shadow of 
death upon the guilty ship as it labors amid the lightning of the 
sea, its thin masts lined upon the sky in crimson: 


** Such is the eve of tropic sun: 
With disk like battle-target red, 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 
Then sinks at once,—and all is night.” 


It has been said no men but Titian and Turner ever drew the 
stem of a tree. The woody stiffness hinted through muscular 
line, and the inventive grace of the upper boughs, have never 
been rendered except by the latter. The boughs if finely grown, 
bear among themselves such a ratio of length, as to describe 
with their ends a symmetrical curve, constant for each species. 

Any engineer could have drawn the steps and balustrade, in 
the “Hero and Leander”; Turner alone could have thrown the ac- 
cidental shadows upon them. Generally his management of color 
and tone is so absolutely exceptional in fineness and variety, it 
may be said no one but he ever made a beautifully perfect water- 
color drawing. Engravings and copies from him may possibly 
give, if extremely skillful, a partial idea of his design. Chro- 
mos from his works, are a vulgarcaricature. He has not one dot 
or line whose meaning can be understood without knowledge, and 
nothing is in one that knowledge will not enable us to under- 
stand. He aims at the deep final truth, which is the ripened 
fruit of reflection and experience. He does, or omits nothing, 
without comparison of results, after careful selection, and 
thoughtful arranging, of all that can be thought of and arranged. 
Turner’s word for finishing a picture, was always this: “ Carry 
forward.” 
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He fell in flashing splendor,—like a star, 
(Down through a clouded chasm of worn-out days) — 
Veiled in celestial blooms; such skies as saw 
Far-freighted isles all loveliness, with fanes 
Of columuar splendor clustering round 
Bays in their depth of foliage ; sun-bright meads, 
Held to their dream by guardian heights of rock, 
And looking in soft lakes, on whose smooth cheek, 
Like down upon a maiden’s lip they lay, 
Wondering what was their beauty. 


When the storm 
Beat high and rocked the humble shore, upon 
Its haughty arm, and tossed it in mid-heaven, 
With rock and surf, and many-pebbled weed, 
Loaded with purple tresses like a nymph’s, 
Born in the sea-leep grots, he too was there, 
Drinking that ocean-chorus, till the swell 
Danced in long lines of light, and filled his soul ; 
Or on the main, launched in the fiery ship, 
Saw unremorseful ocean seize his prey. 
Beauty must find a voice, nor always speak 
By one aperture. Hers, a thousand tones, 
Of smallest tlower, or gleam of serpent’s scale, 
Or touch of waterfalls o’er glitteriug stones, 
And in the mind of man, we know not how,— 


Something that should be said, albeit no ear 
May take it in, human or otherwise. 

For yet that starry vault and crystalline air, 
And the blue throbbing worlds roll on unheard, 
Utterly unheard, in their old round! 


The many—come and fade ;—they fade, they fly, 
Like leaves at autumn, and thetold, deaf wind 
Heaps up their stricken multitudes! What thought, 
What utterance of the early gods, had they, 

{n such unvaried paths, all toil and care? 

And less the fluttering gnats that fashion swarms, 
The beautiful and fine, dancing the sunset’s gold, 
Splendid as gems, all Ormuz in the blaze,— 

Motes in the shadow, desolate as scorn! 


Not thus, the seer! 
On earth, if once he comes, she lifts an eye, 
{Old nature weary of old forms) to see, 
A being made to re-create more than hers. 
So far as man, the last-—perchance the best, 
Of time’s long products, in his choicest sons, 
Material shapes, infinitely outdoes 
‘Those pebbles on life’s shore, dry and ungraced, 
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Until a shining surge floats o’er their souls, 

And in a fairy touch so gilds their face 

That it becomes the mirror of the wave, 

And earth and sky and air uplift their prayer, 
And the sweet music of the low-voiced sea 

Says: ‘*Take us, we are Thine, do as Thou will, 
Slaves to Thy bidding, O, too glad we serve.” 


THE TWO KINDS OF DIALECTIC. 


[We have received the following valuable contribution from Rev. Dr. L. P. 
Hickok, for our “‘ Notes and Discussions.” We insert it here, and will reserve 
our comments for another place.]|—Ep1rTor. 


Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 


Srr—You have written so clearly that I readily take the stand- 
point from which you view @ priori truth. I am not so sure that 
I can give to you my own so completely. My attempt to do so, 
as concisely as I can, is as follows— 

Logic gives the law of thought, and is logic proper when con- 
necting phenomena into judgments; but when carried beyond 
phenomenal connections into questionings of thought itself, it 
then becomes dialectic and is of two kinds only, though the logic 
may have many varieties. The logical law will regulate the dia- 
lectical process, but in one kind the dialectic will be within the 
ruling of the Logic of Reason, which has no varieties ; and in the 
other kind it will take the regulation of the Logie of the Under- 
standing, which will be modified into many varieties. The logic 
of reason will carr, the dialectical process from universals to 
particulars, and the logic of the understanding in all its varieties 
will take the dialectical process from particulars to the universal. 
The former process will be by continual concretions, and may be 
termed the concrete or Platonic Dialectic; the latter will be by 
perpetual abstractions, and may be known as the abstract or Ar- 
istotelian Dialectic. 

I. THE PLATONIC DIALECTIC. When we observe an acorn as 
it grows onward to an oak, it is phenomenal only through all the 
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course, but beyond this sense-observation, the reason-insight 
detects the inner life-power which has all along been determining 
- the passing phenomena, and which has been the real acorn and 
oak through all the process. And just so with every natural and 
artificial object; a stone, and a brick, have each in them their 
efficient working-force which both fixes and moves the appear- 
ances, and this inner efficient is the real entity. Now, this real- 
ity connecting the appearances is the Platonic Idea, not-at all as 
mentally made but a real rationally known, and every observed 
object of whatever sort has its idea, and that idea is the only 
real object. This idea holds the many phenomena together indi- 
visibly in the object and so makes of the multiplicity an individu- | 
ality, and therein also a concrete universality. All sense-phe- 
nomena become known as individual objects, only by the reason- 
insight detecting their respective real ideas, and thus it is that 
the entire phenomenal world has its entity as a reality in the 
ideas; and in this is found the Platonic logical law for thinking 
sense-appearances into valid judgments. 

And now, beyond this logical connecting of the phenomena 
comes a dialectical mental questioning; how may these ideas be 
known in their connections? The like reason-insight, which 
knew the phenomena conspiring in one, knows also all ideas to be 
conspiring in unity, each holding others and all holding each de- 
terminately, so that one being taken all others may be known, 
and thereby is the individual completely known only in the uni- 
versal. And further still, the reason sees in the universe of the 
phenomenal and real that it has also its comprehending fountain 
of all efficiency and rationality, and this is the Good, as called by 
Plato, standing independent in personal self-sufficiency, and both 
sustaining and ruling the dependent Universe. The phenomenal 
in the real occasions the Universe to be known in the distinctions 
of space, and time, and individuality ; but the Good, as reality 
beyond all sense appearing, necessitates that to him all distinc- 
tions of space, and time, and substantial divisibility, must be ut- 
terly impertinent. 

So, moreover, the one common space and common time give 
occasion for all possible pure figures and numbers to be construc- 
ted within them; and since they cannot be regulated by the real 
ideas, in their purity, and only ruled in reason by definitions and 
axioms ultimate and universal, they give rise to a middle science 
between the phenomenal and real, viz: mathematics, to which the 
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absolute space and time are concretes, and every figure construc. 
ted within them is a concrete, and every demonstration a law for 
and not a deduction from the Empirical, and so they afford for the 
reason a field of known truth ultimate and eternal. 

We have here then a prior, independent of our form of repre- 
sentation, both in its reality and its ruling. In the physics, the 
idea rules the phenomenal ex: erience and is no abstraction nor 
deduction from the experience. The phenomena can be intelligi- 
ble only by the idea, the ideas only by their union in the cosmos, 
and the Universe only by its comprehension in the Good. And 
in the mathematics, the demonstration can be convincing only as 
ruled by the definitions and axioms, and these must be alike for 
all rational beings. In none of these can the posterior have any 
meaning but as interpreted in the light of the prior. Just as 
soon as the insight flashes through the constructed diagram, the 
demonstration is irrefragable; and just so soon as the phenome- 
nal world is apprehended in its logical ideas, the dialectic shoots 
up, as the minaret from the mosque, and at a glance the Universe 
and its God are known as the dependent on the Absolute. 

II. THE ARISTOTELIAN DIALECTIC. The logic in this will 
ever be an abstraction and deduction from a precedent experi- 
ment, and so a logic of the understanding only, and attaining its 
universals only from what appears in the particulars; while some 
-minor modifications of the logical will so far modify the dialecti- 
cal process. Any a priori knowing will be only of that which 
we ourselves put into the objects. 

1. The Variety of Logic that Regulates the Knowing by the Ob- 
ject. This is Aristotle’s own. method, and it of course rules his 
dialectic. The prime principle is that of contradiction, viz: that 
of two universal opposites one only can be true; and he trusts 
so little in reason and will so invariably have experiment, that 
he seeks to prove its truth by showing that any opposer toit can 
be made to contradict himself, as if contradiction by an example 
could be a more repulsive absurdity than when only in the light 
of reason alone. The logic begins with the known in experience 
and seeks by this to reach the unknown. Particulars are sorted 
in species and graded genera till the conception of abstract being 
is reached, in which is universal essence exclusive of all differ- 
ence, and here logic must terminate, since all predication ceases. 
Below this, all syllogistic forms may be arranged and deductions 
concluded, but all questioning beyond is dialectic and belongs to 
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First Philosophy, or Metaphysics. All essence is here just as 
found in experience, and the dialectical querying is, what more 
can analysis and abstraction get from it? It is then found poten- 
tial for all changes, which will give matter and form, the one 
merely capable for any changes and thus passive, the other active 
in passing into form and taking the essence along with it. In 
the actual is material, formal, moving, and final causes in combi- 
nation, in which the movement attains the end and is satisfied. 
Here, movement and end are identical in that the moving has its 
object, just as the eye acts and objectifies in the acting, or as 
-mind thinks and is satisfied in the thinking, even so the. univer- 
sal energy ever grasps the Universe and in that satisfies its aim. 
This is Aristotle’s grand ENTELECHY, the eternal thinking of 
thought. 

We pass now all critical remark, that nothing is here satisfac- 
tory in the presumption that nature has any subs:antial and 
causal connections, and is truly a Universe; that we can appre- 
hend a self as free personality, either as creature or creator ; and 
that there is no opening for morality or religion; we only note 
that there is and can be here no a priori knowledge. All the 
known given is in the phenomenal, and the only way to the un- 
known is through the sense-known. We may abstract and de- 
duce, we have no insight to verify presuppositions and prerequi- 
sitions. Neither the logic nor dialectic can reach anything prior 
to the Empirical. The only semblance of a priori knowledge is 
in making a limited induction stand for universal observation. 
We cannot perceive all; we have observed so much and so well, 
that we may take this as receipt for the deficit. We presume 
that the future is mirrored in the past, and that what has been 
is a warrant for what will yet be. Indeed this logic does not . 
claim, but disdainfully discards all a prisri knowing. 

2. The Logic which Regulates the Knowing by the Subject.— 

Spinoza might be here adduced who takes the understanding to 
be distinct from the universal substance, and constitutionally 
gives to the substance the attributes of thought and extension, 
mind and matter, in complete harmony; or Leibnitz might be 
cited, whose view of mind and matter is that in distinct sub- 
stance they are monads representing together each by itself ac- 
cording to a pre-established harmony, the former in conscious- 
ness and the latter in unconsciousness; both Spinoza and Leib- 
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nitz, acquiring such instruments for representing, could then a 
priori speak of the knowing. But under this variety, Kant is the 
fullest and fairest example. We observe man representing by 
sense, and judging by understanding, and both in such a manner 
that we are induced to give to the sense constitutionally the forms 
of space and time as intuitions, and to the understanding those 
of the categorical conceptions. We find him competent to know 
only by ordering the intuitions in and by the conceptions. That 
Empirical intuitions may be given to the constitutional intuitions 
of space and time, a noumenon as “ thing-in-itself” is assumed, 
but cannot be known since it cannot of itself be envisaged. Be- 
yond these intuitions and conceptions, there are constitutionally 
the formal ideas of the Infinite and Absolute in the Reason, but 
as these forms cannot be filled through sense, their objects can- 
not be reached by human intelligence. 

Taking thus, from experimental trial, what the haem mental 
constitution is, we may say a priori what it is competent to do. 
Such a mind may know what can be envisaged in space and time 
and ordered in the categorical conceptions, but nothing beyond. 
The Empirical intuitions in space and time may be ordered in all 
the categories of Quality, Quantity, Relation, and Mode; but not 
in the ideas of the infinite and absolute; they may be perceived 
and conceived, but never so as to have known infinity and abso- 
lute being. Space and time themselves can go into the category 
of Quantity so far as they may be limited, but not as infinite and 
absolute, and can never so be known by man. Substance can 
hold the accidents, and cause connect the events just as suppos- 
ed or assumed in the nowmenon, but never as real entities in 
reason. We may know the necessary and the contingent as 
_ fixed or potential, but nothing as free and personal, for in this 
dialectic we can prove as much against as we can for freedom. 
Presuppositions in philosophy, and postulates in morality, can 
stand under no forms and come within no judgments of the 
sense and understanding, and if they are to have validity they 
must be known by some other faculty. Our a priori knowing 
can reach only to our constitutional making, and if supposed to 
reach further, this logic should admit the contradiction or find 
some place for a new faculty. 

3. The Logie Regulating the Phenomenal in Thought. Fichte 
and Schelling may here be included in Hegel, last and greatest of 
transcendental thinkers, and for present purpose we need refer- 
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ence to Hegel’s philosophy only. It is wholly by abstraction 
from the phenomenal and passing from particulars to a universal, 
and thus is thoroughly Aristotelian; admitting nothing of Plato’s 
reason and using nothing of his ideas in real entity. Kant’s nou- 
menon is also discarded, and while thus phenomenal, it is also of 
the inner or mental phenomena alone. Hegel first takes his 
“voyage of discovery” and records the movement and attain- 
ment gained in his experiment, in his Phenomenology, and which 
turns out to be an abstraction thinner and broader than had be- 
fore been used. The vision taken is mental inspection rather 
than rational speculation, and what is found is as nakedly “a 
mode of motion” as is Tyndall’s notion of heat. He knows only 
phenomenal acts, and these exclusively thinking acts, and all 
their appearances are wrought in us by our own movement as 
surely as in our dreaming. 

The appearance first taken is immediate, and thus intotiltiatin- 
ate, and the act has nothing further of it than a “ this,” wholly 
indefinite. But this means nothing without a that, and so the act 
discedes into two counterparts and this and that limit each other, 
and yet we cannot take one without the other, and in such unity 
we get a middle-third, which has now become for us a this deter- 
mined. And just such movement is perpetuated to and through 
common consciousness, self-consciousness, and into reason, where- 
in the objective of common consciousness and the subjective of 
self-consciousness become known in the one reason-act, and in this 
we have the truth of all our discoveries in a self-cause, potential 
for all self-manifestation. This may be known as Idea, not at all 
Plato’s reality but Aristotle’s potertiality and actuality. Applied 
to abstract being in the above method of stating, disparting, and 
reuniting, through all occurring categories, it is science of Logic ; 
then applied to abstract externality it is science of Nature; and 
then combined with internality it is made science of Mind, wherein 
we have found universal Spirit—the God-thinking to be also God- 
manifesting throughout all created phases. 

Here then is the most marvelous system of abstract thought 
that the world has had from a human understanding, all pro- 
duced from one activity, working after one method, and conform- 
ing with surprising exactness to our outer knowledge and our 
inner thinking; and yet the whole is the phenomenal in merely 
thinking-act. The unsound part is in the closing assumption 
that such a movement can attain to a self-knowing and freely 
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willing personality in reason. So constituted, it could only act 
on in its method endlessly, with no capability to presuppose any 
other mode of movement than that of its past experience. It is 
not competent to forecast, but only to know as the thinking-act 
reveals itself. 

The knowing is in and by the moving, and the method of the 
movement has been found in experiment, by an actual discovery 
of what asses in consciousness from immediate appearance to 
self-recognition, and in the logic by actually carrying the abstract 
conception of being through all categorical judgments. We are 
warned against all prompting to anticipate what is to come, and 
bid just to look on the movement and see what does come. It 
can only say what must be from having discovered its constitu- 
tion in what it has done, and so knowing what must be its own 
making. If it were guided by Plato’s reason, it would know the 
reason’s space and time as concrete in themselves, illimitable, 
immutable, and not mere abstract externality. It would see that 
these must be, in order that place and period might be in them; 
and that place and period must be held persistent or pass suc- 
cessive by a common object for all, in order that all may in com- 
mon know the same place and period. This would be true a pri- 
ori knowing, as it would be knowing in reason what must be for 
all reason, and not merely for a specially constituted understand- 
ing. The reason space and time is prior to place and period, and 
the persistent real ideas must be prior in the places and periods 
for all, and give their connected phenomena to all prior to the 
perceiving, and known as so being, or we cannot a priori know 
how all must know in common. Such knowledge the thinking- 
process cannot gain except. as in connection with quite another 
faculty for knowing. 

Ill. THE ConcLusion. We now know Plato’s dialectic as 
recognizing and using a process peculiar to itself. It takes fleet- 
ing phenomena with no intelligent consistency in themselves, which 
yet in their grouping and flowing have enough of method and 
order to indicate infallibly some existent efficiency working in 
the standing and flowing appearances; and thus he both saves 
and harmonizes the two sides of what had then been a long dis- 
pute, viz: whether the standing or the flowing had real being. 
This is effected by attaining being for both, but each after its own 
fashion. One is perceived in sense, standing in and passing off 
the tield of consciousness ; the other evinces its reality, to an in- 
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sight sharper than sense, as perpetually existing and working in 
those sense-appearances. This penetrating organ is the Reason, 
which, as apprehended by Plato, is competent with quick glance 
to detect, and with steady gaze to comprehend, the real entity 
determining the appearing; and which he terms idea, since it is 
an object the reason attains beyond all sense-perceiving. And 
yet, in Plato’s age the observation of phenomena had been too 
partial to admit of a full expression of its meaning to the reason. 
Nature had many mysteries, and seemed abortive in frequent oc- 
currences, or monstrous and wayward in her occasional produc- 
tions. The way the phenomena were connected with the idea, 
and the method also in which the ideas were themselves bound 
together were but obscurely seen, although the fact of these con- 
nections was to him unmistakable. More especially were the in- 
effable perfections of the Good, as Author and Ruler of all, held 
to be forever inscrutible secrets without some divinely communi- 
cated revelation. He knew the fine thread his reason saw was 
a real guide through the labyrinth, though there were many tan- 
gled loops he could not unravel. He knew that matter and mind 
made up a cosmos, and that the Good held and moved the Uni- 
verse in wisdom; and he has spoken out his message so well that 
the ages since have kept and studied the record as the wisest 
word among its philosophical teachers. 

Aristotle was still greater than Plato, but only in his own dis- 
tinct field of thought-and utterance. Cautious and careful, pa- 
tient and persevering, he will feel out the thread he does not see 
by analysis, abstraction and deduetion, and will never take one 
step in the dark except as literally he can keep his clew in his 
hand. The working philosophy of the world has, since his day, 
been, nearly entire, kept within the compass of his dialectic, vary- 
ing the logic as each found he might best leap the abysses which 
he could not fathom. It has done much for Platonism, while that 
has been held in abeyance till the materials shall be found and 
gathered for its universal prevalence. Reason reads by its own 
light, and yet only as the printed book is laid before it. It 
makes for man no new truths nor reveals to him hidden wisdom 
garnered up in stores of its own, and only takes from legible 
characters the meaning previously put within them and expressed 
by them. This is the full import of a priori human knowing, 
viz: seeing in nature’s phenomena the veritable entities which 
already were, prior to the appearing, and necessary condition for 
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the appearing, and the more clearly seen by so much as the ex- 
pression has been the more sharply cut. And it is just here 
that so much has been done for future Platonic questioning. The 
physics and metaphysics ‘studied and taught under Aristotelian 
masters have made both matter and mind a plainer book now, 
for reason, than Plato ever had in hand. What of fact physical 
science is gaining in the modern doctrine of the conversion and 
conservation of forces, and what especially German logic and 
dialectic have discovered in profound abstract thought, have 
opened wide occasion for expounding the connections of phenom- 
‘ena and idea, and idea with idea, in ample plainness and fullness, 
that until his death remained dark and unsatisfactory to Plato. 
But much as Platonism owes to Aristotelian dialectic, the latter 
begins and ends within the natural, while the former only can 
a priori know the supernatural; and sure as the ages the time is 
coming, when every logical grist shall be carried to Plato’s old 
mill, and there together all be ground in one logic and one dialec- 
tic, which will make of all the one Philosophy. 


HERBART’S IDEAS ON EDUCATION. 


Translated from the German of Dr. Kari Scumipt* (Geschichte der Pada- 
gogik), by, HaaneEL. 


John Frederick Herbart was born the 4th of May, 1776, in the 


*Dr. Karl Schmidt’s sketch of Herbart’s Pedagogics is herewith presented 
with notes designed to prepare the way for a review of Herbart's system, 
which may appear in asubsequent number of this journal. These notes have 
been added with a view to compare Herbart’s views with those of other sys- 
tems better known, and thereby interpret them. Though the additions to the 
text are not only quite free, but, at times, imply criticism, the general connec- 
tion ot the remarks will bear evidence.that they have been conceived in the 
spirit of Herbart’s arduous undertaking to make the formation of moral char- 
acter the aim and cnd of public education. 'The text and the comments being 
separated by brackets, the latter may be disregarded without much inconve- 
nience.—[TRANSLATOR. 
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city of Oldenburg, where he received his collegiate education, 
and exhibited a much stronger inclination for investigation than 
for erudition. In 1794 he attended the University of Jena, join- 
ing the law department, but studying philosophy under Schmid, 
Reinhold, and Fichte for three years, when he became private tu- 
tor in Switzerland. He was admitted as academic lecturer into 
the University of Goettingen, 1802; went as Professor of Philos- 
ophy to Koenigsberg in 1809, and returned as such in 1833, to 
Goettingen, where he died August 14, 1841. Herbart has paid 
more attention to pedagogics than any other philosopher; in fact 
pedagogies was the aim and end of his best efforts in psychology. 
He says himself: ‘I have summoned and kept employed meta- 
physics and mathematics in addition to self-observation, experi- 
ence and experiment for the space of twenty years, that I might 
discover the foundation of true psychological knowledge. The 
cause of these not very easy investigations was chiefly, and stil 

is, my settled conviction that a large share of the tremendous 
gaps in our pedagogical knowledge is -attributable to defects in 
our psychology, and that we first have to possess the latter sci- 
ence; nay, first of all, that we have to do away with the illusion 
called psychology at present, before we are able to pronounce | 
with any degree of accuracy whether a single lesson has been 
taught well or otherwise.” 

The chief works resulting from Herbart’s practical interest in 
pedagogics are: 

(1) “Pestalozzi’s Primary Principles (Idee eines A,B,C,) of Ob- 
ject Lessons (Anschawung) Developed Scientifically (wissenschaft- 
lich entwickelt) into a Course of Preparatory Training (Vor- 
uebungen) for Perception of Form. 1802.” 

(2) “General Pedagogics Deduced Scientifically from the Aim 
and End of Education.” 1806. 

(3) “Concerning Public Co-operation in Matters of Education.” 
1810. 

(4) ‘‘Relation Between Idealism and Pedagogics.” 1831. 

(5) “Sketch of Lectures on Pedagogics.” 1835. 

(6) “Letters Concerning Psychology Applied to Pedagogics”— 
(fragments). 

All these works have their deepest root in the “Text-book of 
Psychology,” and “Psychology as a Science, Founded in a New 
Manner upon Experience, Metaphysics and Mathematics.” 

Herbart considers an outside influence upon the person under 
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age necessary in order that he may grow mentally in the same 
{continuous] maner as he does physically, because he (Herbart) 
maintains, as a principle of his psychology, that there are by no 
means fixed, predetermined capacities in the human soul, similar 
to those in plants and animal bodies; that man—only as far as 
his body is concerned—brings his future form with his germ into 
the world; that the human soul on the contrary, resembles rather a 
machine entirely constructed out of perceptions.* [The impres- 
sions furnished by circumstances being without order or plan,| a 
systematic education has to nurture the mental capacities of the 
pupil and thereby save them in [for and against] a world from 
which they neither can nor should be isolated, and to train them 
to a conscious attitude of moral freedom. [All] possibility of 
education involves the fact and idea (Begriff) of a plastic nature 
(Bildsamkeit) exhibiting a transition from something indefinite to 
a fixed form (Festigkeit.) The aim of education is the harmoni- 
ous development in manifold directions of spontaneous activity, 
subordinated to moral culture. ‘“ Let each one be an amateur in 
all things, but let each one be master in one branch of business,” 
is a fundamental principle of Herbart. 


*This should read: ‘That the human mind may be made to resemble an or- 
ganism, but under different circumstances with very different degrees of per- 
fection, and that this mental erganism or system is created by the soul out of 
the material furnished to the senses. Herbart holds that the soul is active, not 
passive, in forming perceptions out of the momentary sensations of color, 
sound and the like, that these elementary sensations are reactions of the soul, 
corresponding to outside influences; that we know nothing of soul, self, or 
faculties, save what we have learned by induction from the works of the hu- 
man mind, that other faculties—being likewise the result of work and compar- 
ison—may be produced purified and strengthened but in no other manner than 
by induction, and that the faculties both as regards their separate fnnctions 
and their joint operation, wiil approach the closer to the perfection of a living 
organism, or of the system of mathematics, or of a machine, the more thor- 
oughly we use our energies in the removal of definitely given difficulties and 
the solution of definitely given problems, first and before such application is 
followed up by broad and exhaustive comparison with other objects operated 
upon by the same energies of the soul; whereas a psychological theory which 
rests satisfied with a number of disconnected faculties for an ultimate basis, 
to the neglect of their unity in application, and without inquiring into the 
cause of their unity in the soul, is apt to unfit man for the business of life, and 
at best to degrade him to the rank of a laborer, whose sense of freedom, and 
natural enthusiasm for unity in the different departments of society is reduced | 
to smoking embers.—T'RANSLATOR. 
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Pedagogies is, according to Herbart, closely connected with 
ethics and psychology; it really depends upon both. He com- 
mences by showing that pedagugics depends upon ethics, and 
proves [indirectly] that those opinions are erroneous which do 
not let the process of education begin and continue as well as 
terminate in the individual subject, but which place the pupil in 
such a relation to certain ideal objects (happiness, usefulness, 
family, State, humanity, God) that the future actions of the indi- 
vidual are defined by such objects as the end and aim of educa- 
tion. This proceeding has to be reversed, and it must be main- 
tained that the individual person is and remains the exclusive 
and true centre for the purposes of education. Nothing of an 
objective nature has to be fixed in such a manner that value and 
safety is transferred to the actions of the individual from out- 
side, but on the contrary, any and every kind of objective reality 
receives [all].its importance and value from the individual per- 
son, and if such importance has been attached to it already, it 
will not be recognized or assimilated unless it is found to be © 
consonant with the highest standard of individual endeavor and 
action. It is thereby not denied that humanity, age, State, fam- 
ily, mean great things, but it is not permissible to hold up any 
one of them as the one ideal standard; they are alike parts of a 
system centring in him whose idea of right is realized in his 
individuality. This realization is morality or virtue, and [if] 
concentrated and embodied [in the idea of self] it is personified 
force of habitual morality (Characterstaerke der Sittlichkeit). 

Pedagogics, according to this principle, should be defined as 
the sketch of a plan designed by means of ethics for the real- 
ization of the latter, and executed under the presupposition of 
a systematically artistic activity in individuals, necessarily sup- 
posed to be susceptible of its influence. 

[The part which ethics perform in Herbart’s system, and espe- 
cially in his pedagogics, may be explained briefly by comparison 
with the corresponding views of Hegel. 

Hegel and Herbart agree that the chief end of education is to 
raise the individual to fixed habits of subordinating all to moral 
activity; neither of them proposes to attain that end by the ex- 
planation of moral texts; the spirit of their systems is evidently 
in emphasizing correct habits of methodical observation and 

work, which, at the age of mature reflection, may be employed in 
' the culture of our moral self, directly and systematically ; both 
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undertake to educate by means of instruction, and to develop the 
moral judgment of the individual while it is assisted in taking 
possession of the indispensable results and conditions of civiliz- 
ation. They further agree that the l:fe of the individual owes 
fruitfulness and scope to society, while unity and harmony of the 
departments of society rest upon the moral strength of the indi- 
viduals, and furthermore that the perpetuity of life, whether of 
society or of the individual, depends upon the “idea,” if we un- 
derstand by the term “idea” the consciousness of the necessary 
conditions of such perpetuity. We may therefore conclude that 
if Hegel had elaborated pedagogics himself, the speculative prob- 
lem would have been for him as it was for Herbart, how to real- 
ize the “idea” within the province of education. Now, though 
Hegel subordinates everything to one absolute idea, while Her- 
bart co-ordinates his five ideas, viz: Freedom, Perfection, Right, 
Equity and Benevolence, it is nevertheless not difficult to harmo- 
ize the latter five with the one absolute idea, for practical pur- 
poses. For, whereas complementary opposites are equally neces- 
sary to life, and the knowledge thereof to responsibility: non-inter- 
ference between such co-ordinate powers constitutes the basis of 
rights; compensation in proportion to the number of complement- 
ary opposites united in any purpose and multiplied by the number 
of actual repetitions, constitutes equity of reward and punishment; 
both, Rights and Equity limited to the domain of intention and 
spiritual intercourse, i. e., where the assistance of physical organs 
and forces is precluded, constitutes Benevolence, the principle of 
morality in contradistinction from those applications of Rights 
and Equity which may be enforced; the agreement between in- 
tention and action, both being governed as stated above, consti- 
tutes individual Freedom. All subordination is governed by the 
relative term Perfection. Setting aside differences of quantity, 
any one of the complementary opposites is imperfect as compar- 
ed with their unity; the richer unity is perfect in comparison 
with the object embodying a less number of complementary op- 
posites. But whatsoever severs that which is jointly necessary 
for life, liberty and happiness, actually and with the intention of 
keeping it severed, is physically bad, legally wrong, spiritually 
untrue, and morally sinful. 

The general manner in which Herbart facilitates the applica- 
tion of the above practical (ethical) ideas, is termed . aesthetical 
judgment. The statement: ‘It pleases,” as to the harmony of 
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colors, sounds, tastes, the symmetry and proportion of forms, 
the exhibition of unity in variety by the works of nature and of 
man, is a judgment only in appearance, but in fact an inference, 
the major premise of which is a fixed, a priori, though uncon- 
scious relation of complementary opposites, outward or inward 
experience furnishing the middle term. The introduction of in- 
ventive dialectics into schools in such a manner that the scholar 
should discover for the elementary forms of drawing their coun- 
terparts, symmetrical to an axis or a centre (inventive drawing), 
or for the definite qualities of objects as to form, size, number, 
color, sound, use (object lessons) their opposite qualities and the 
objects corresponding to their varied combinations (lessons on 
natural science); or, for the geographical conditions of one place, 
the opposite conditions and the commercial reciprocity of ex- 
change (physical geography); or for the given grammatical com- 
binations of number, gender, case, voice, tense, mode, &c., their 
corresponding opposites (elements of composition), or for the al- 
gebraical expression the geometrical construction (analysis)— 
these and the like obvious applications of inventive dialectics 
cannot be attempted directly, but every master of a specialty 
prepares his scholars by means of the aesthetical judgment. He- 
writes, draws, sings, speaks, reasons well, i. e., embodies the har- 
mony of opposites in his work; its perfection pleases because it 
is agreeable to true human nature, the pleasure stimulates imita 
tion, successful imitation develops into knowledge of the method, 
and critical application of the method to works of art and nature 
widens, by means of classical education, into “esthetical concep- 
tion of the world”—the goal of Herbart’s pedagogics]. 

Pedagogics depends not less upon psychology [than it does. 
upon ethics]. Ethics may point out the goal of education, but 
they cannot decide as to the connection between the general 
method and the given individuality to be educated, nor as to the 
probability of success. All that is business belonging to psy- 
chology, [namely] to that science which treats in general of the 
internal constitution of substances which are the foundation of 
things that appear. 

Psychology, (Herbart’s), teaches that the soul is a simple sub- 
stance, indivisible by physical forces, and not liable to any 
change of its identity; pedagogics should not, therefore at- 
tempt to treat the human soul like impressible matter to 
which every possible impression might be given. And no more 
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are we permitted to conceive the soul as changing its identity in 
time ( Werdendes) than we are allowed to admit a change of the 
internal constitution of the soul at any moment; thesoul is what 
it is [retains its nature] absolutely and perfectly, and is and re. 
mains this identity (dies) always, unmodified by differences of 
quantity. The soul is the real, unchangeable, concrete centre of 
all conscious activity whatsoever (Vorstellungen), which latter, 
being susceptible of change, may assume all these forms, the to- 
tality of which is called Mind and among which [conscious pro- 
ducts] we find even the conception of Self (Ichheit). 

[Herbart demands as an act of justice to himself, and repeat- 
edly, that such a construction should be put upon his words as 
may be obtained by a comparison of all his works. This is not 
easy to be done with reference to the doctrine of the simplicity 
of the soul. This theorem has its proper place in his metaphys- 
ics as basis for a philosophy of nature; it may, therefore, be per- 
missible to construe simplicity as unity indivisible by physical 
forces; for he admits that the mind may distinguish between the 
various actions of the soul, that the latter are different, accord- 
ing to the various objects acted upon, that difference of quality 
is the principle of physical attraction, that all attraction does 
not end when substances touch each other, but that it may con- 
tinue until one occupies the place of the other, that millions may 
be absorbed by one, that the substances have an internal consti- 
tution or permanent relation of qualities necessarily joined which 
act as a unity in case of self-preservation against outward forces. 
This and much more cannot be understood unless the simplicity 
of a soul endowed with the above practical ideas, means concrete 
unity. On the other hand, if such a rendering is allowed, we 
think that his views are not only plain but may be illustrated by 
every equation above the first degree]. 

- The opinion, according to which a certain [and fixed] number 
(Anzahl) of higher and lower faculties are ascribed to the soul, is 
a psychological myth. 

[The enumeration of faculties in psychology is as faulty as the 
mythology of Greece. Neither in these gous nor in these facul- 
ties is there to be found harmonious co-operation, well defined 
subordination to ethical ideas, or help for the practical concerns 
of life; both the gods and the faculties are imperfect productions 
of the mind. All those gods are in every human breast, all the 
faculties in every thought. Extraordinary strength of faculties 
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may be explained by greatness of purpose, i. e., objective unity 
of faculties and zealous purity of character (subjective unity of 
faculties) both being curtailed by given circumstances]. 
Everything which enters our mind [appears to] act as a force, 
on account of its contradictory or complementary qualities with 
respect to other matter of thought with which it is connected by 
means of [in] the soul, and the effect is considered as [the result 
of reaction against some] interference which may be more or less 
transient, reciprocal and extensive. The general activity in the 
great variety of thoughts is thus accounted for, but it is also evi- 
dent that categories, unities of categories according to their com- 
plementary relation and different degrees of application of both 
these primary and higher faculties [| Psychology, Complete Works, 
Vol. VI., p. 361] will be produced, from the fact that the relation 


. of opposition is different in degree, existing in part only with ref- 


erence to some, being entirely absent with regard to other per- 
ceptions, and that [therefore] the material will be dialectically 
graduated and concatenated from extremes towards the centre, (a 
scale of electro-positive and negative bodies): and lastly that these 
fideal chains of things] will be interwoven in consequence of 
identical or similar links. The thinking, feeling, and perceptive 
activities, are nothing but the same general action of the soul to 
preserve its identity limited in different ways; they are, as such 
limitations, solely [subjective] relations among that which is real ; 
[but] consciousness is the totality (Swmme) of such relations ex- 
isting between the soul and other substances. These relations, 
and the corresponding acts of consciousness not being of equal 
intensity, some of them [may and] do’ interfere with, oppose, [or] 
throw into shadow others; those which are suppressed, keep 
waiting at the very threshold of consciousness until they are at 
liberty to arise again, when they associate with cognate percep- 
tions and press onward with united strength. Such associations, 
[temporarily] repressed, but continuing to act with the least 
degree of distinct consciousness, aid working in the d-vk [as it 
were], are denominated feelings. A somewhat higher degree of 
action is termed desire, namely, when the work of assimilation is 
more or less successful. Desire develops into will, when sup- 
ported by probability of success. That which we call imagina- 
tion, memory, understanding, desire, reason, will, and-so-forth, in 
popular phraseology, and whatever other [mental operations] are 
supposed to be, and are introduced as primary faculties of the 
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soul [in addition to metaphysical categories and mathematical 

operations] are nothing but a certain activity observed in, and 
limited to (vorhanden) a definite number of intellectual facts sys- 
tematically connected—the correlation of stages of mental action 
with reference to the same or different objects. 

[The faculties of psychology are secondary faculties; they 
cannot be influenced directly; they can be affected only by means 
of the primary faculties, or categories; the latter are always 
ready for action and require nothing but to be directed; their 
union the soul controls, by means of the co-operation of the 
physical organs, and more especially the correlation of eye and 
ear by means of language and mathematics]. 

The [general] question, how any kind of education is possible, 
{how man may transfer his remembrance, imagination, will, self- 
conscionsness by means of sound, form or color,] necessarily 
presupposes that certain processes are going on in the mind of 
- the pupil, though without distinct consciousness, which the edu- 
cator must have it in his power to control though with certain 
limitations, and he can direct his action only upon the co-opera- 
tion of these primary actions, but not upon their real unity from 
which they proceed, and which as soul we conceive to be the 
unchangeable foundation of conscious life, [nor] upon the rich 
variety of intellectual events resulting from the association of 
primary faculties which gradually unite, multiply, improve or 
deteriorate, and which exhibit the predominant functions in 
which the operations characteristic of human nature are perceiv- 
ed. Pedagogies can reach a satisfactory degree of scientific gen- 
erality and applicability only by means of true psychological 
knowledge, and it is only by this means that education as a pro- 
fession will take rank among the fine arts. Psychology accounts 
[also] for the causes which render minds vascillating between 
error and truth, between that which is good and that which is 
bad, and convinces us that there is a natural demand for educa- 
tion, and that education is a matter of necessity. The applica- ; 
tion of pedagogical means attains scientific accuracy and connec- 
tion, the [entire] business of education attains unity and system- 
atic use from Psychology alone. 

The complete work of education may be divided into disci- 
pline, (Regierung), instruction. (Unterricht), and training, (Zucht). 
The child comes into the world without ability to concentrate the 
action of his organs upon one object, to the exclusion of the rest; 
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his individual will is the result of practice; this gradual result 
is interrupted by all manner of disordered inclination; to hold 
the latter within proper bounds, is the office of discipline. What 
experience and society teach, outside of school, is too one-sided 
and desultory, ‘t is disconnected and fragmentary: a systematic 
activity must supervene which is able to complement, to digest 
and to unite the material collected as a mere aggregate. This 
methodical business, complementary of experience and society, 
is instruction. The term training (Ziehen, duco, educo, education) 
contains allusion to that which is not yet existing [the harmony 
of opposites controlling insubordinate tendencies] something 
hoped for [the strength of the complementary opposite, now be- 
ing weak in the individual] which exists only as purpose, and 
toward which the pupil has to be led: this action, devoted more 
especially to the culture of the will, but also, in part, to know- 
ledge and understanding is designated by “training.” 

1. It is the office of discipline to keep order, and to subject the 
naturally predominant and unruly inclinations of the individual. 
Such subjection has to be effected by a power strong enough, and 
acting so frequently as to be completely successful, before indi- 
cations of a genuine will [persisting in wrong] are exhibited by 
the child. Measures within the reach of discipline are: (a) to 
keep the pupil so busy that he can find no time for mischief; (b) 
detective supervision which, however, is useful only during the 
first years of life, and during periods of special danger; (c) com- 
manding and forbidding, with respect to which great caution has 
to be exercised, lest discipline be rather weakened by it; (d) 
threats and punishments, which must be superseded by respect 
and love, wherever possible. Discipline, [assisted by physical 
means| has, at all events, to cease long before training ceases, 
and should, as svon as possible, be relieved by the latter. The 
{apparently] limiting power of discipline {resembling the restraint, 
of prison] cannot be discontinued so long as great temptations 
are offered to the pupil by his surroundings. 

2. Instruction ought to be and must be educative: the aim of 


‘ instruction should not be solely, or even predominantly, the 


amount of knowledge, nor should it be the acquisition of merely 
technical skill, but culture of the Personality [executive ability 
for ethical ideas] ; this most essential part of education should 
be rooted and grounded. To be more definite, instruction is 
methodical production and culture of representations of objects 
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{as definitely constructed applications of the categories and ethi- 
cal ideas], such representations being the true germs from which 
to develop the unity of all faculties until said elementary unities 
of object and subject seem to assimilate subordinate facts with 
spontaneous rapidity, embracing the complementary opposites in 
such an exhaustive manner that executive ability and energy for 
action are the direct result, as well as tact or [more generally] 
the quick decision as to the ethico-aesthetical value of a given 
fact. 

The operations of the soul which are performed both with and 
without distinct consciousness (psychiseh), have to be studied to 
solve that problem. Attention is, among these psychical opera- 
tions, one of the most important, and a correct theory thereof a 
momentous question for pedagogics. Attention is [accompanied 
with consciousness of the relations between the object and the 
aims of the person, or it is not; it is] either artificial or natural. 
Intentional attention, produced by conscious direction of the will, 
or by aims more remotely subserved, or by the directive power 
of the teacher, transferred by his methods of discipline and train- 
ing, is more especially required for [unprejudiced reception of 


_ faets by| observation and memorizing, though it is of less impor- 


tance for the theory of culture on a large scale [as observed in 
the onward march of history]. Unintentional or natural atten- 
tion has to be divided into primary and apperceptive attention. 
The former exists, when notice of a fact (Vorstellung) [appears] 
to work of itself and for itself [by means of its antithetical nov- 
elty]; the latter exists when the action [of the consciousness of 
the object upon the subject which, for the time, is unconscious 
of his operation] is supported by correspondence with expecta- 
tions a priori. The following four rules are of use with reference 
to primary attention: Let the sensuous objectivity have a sufli- 
cient degree of intensity; the exhibition of the real object, and, 
if the latter cannot be had, a picture thereof is to be preferred to. 
the combination of categories embodied in the construction of 
sentences without the help mentioned. 2. Excess, however, in 
quantity and quality of that which is novel [compared with what 
is known] is to be avoided, lest the susceptibility [unconscious. 
synthetical action] might be discontinued too soon. 3. Instruc- 
tion [i. e., the operation of construction, conscious in the teacher, 
unconscious in the pupil] must be careful not to heap that which 
has to succeed [the more concrete] upon that which has to-pre- 
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cede [the complementary opposites] too fast; the subject matter 
has to be analyzed, factored and the corresponding parts of op- 
position have to be fixed step by step. 4. The teacher must 
allow well selected periods of review, before presenting to the 
perceptive function difficulties of a higher order, in which the 
diffusive richness of the newly acquired material may be digested 
symmetrically. 

When the mind is apperceptively attentive, the new matter is 
assimilated directly [though unconsciously] by previous habits 
of thought, and is intelligible and interesting on account of such 
relation. 

[To understand thoroughly] the action of the mind in the con- 
struction of objectivity, it is of chief importance to perceive the 
correlation between the unity of the categories in the object 
(Vertiefung, adding depth, third dimension, perspective-centre, 
self-forgetfulness) and the unity of the categories in the subject 
(Besinnung : sinn=sense; sinnen—using senses in matter of mem- 
ory ; uog = according to their correlation; Be jointly: method- 
ical recollection). The more exclusively the pupil forgets him- 
self in such objects as are agreeable to his idiosyncrasies, the 
more danger there is that every fact will be distorted: [culture 
of] self-recollection must, therefore, alternate with that of self- 
application. Personality is rooted in the unity of conscious ac- 
tions, [which proceed either without reference to past and future | 
or with reference to both, and are, therefore, either] presence of 
mind (Sammlung) or methodical reflection (Besinnung). Both op- 
erations preclude, as such, and for the time being, self-forgetful- 
ness in the object ( Vertiefung); the former have, nevertheless, to 
be united in the latter [to-wit: by the stages of speculation, 
where, by suppression of self, and projection of the faculties into 
the object, objectivity becomes conscious embodiment of the pow- 
ers of the subject, as far as in activity]. If the acts of attention 
concentrated upon objects never unite in the attention bestowed 
upon the subject, the objects remain disassociated for general 
purposes, and the individual is inattentive; if the objects unite 
on account of their relation to thé person, but the conscious fac- 
tors of personality by which objects have been analyzed is not 
exhaustive, and their unity, therefore, weak, though without con- 
tradiction of the parts, the individual becomes one-sided. Ethi- 
cal self-forgetfulness proceeding with freedom from predilections 
X—12 
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and selfish aims, projects the distinctive particularity in relief. 
The progress from one act of objectivation to the next [comple- 
mental of the preceding], is the cause by which the results are 
associated, and the reciprocal reproductions arising among the 
multitude of associations, are personified as imagination; the 
latter [seems to] perceive the complementary relation (schmeckt 
= tastes) of every mixture, and ought not to reject anything 
[whether real or imaginary] except what is insipid, [the super- 
fluous repetition of identity]. The undisturbed concentration 
of freedom seeks objective unity; the undisturbed self-recollec- 
tion of freedom seeks the [genetic] relation of the several orders 
[and to comprehend] every single thing as organ located among 
the associations according to its intrinsic capacity. The rich or- 
ganization of a rich genetic construction is called system. The 
upward step of genetic construction is called method; it is by 
means of the method that we sweep through the system of 
thoughts, in order to produce new constructions, and to watch | 
over the consistency of its application [when the latter presents 
itself with seeming spontaneity ]. 

Building upon such knowledge and such motives of action as 
have been prepared by experience and society outside of school, 
instruction has now to offer material of importance for the ope- 
rations mentioned; for it is such material [only] that objective 
attention has to complement and subjective attention has to sur- 
vey. Matter of interest may be divided [by our concern for 
things and persons] into matter important to be known and mat- 
ter important to be concerned about [ Theilnahme—participation.]_ 
Facts of interest derive their value either from the novel varie- 
ties presented by experience, or because they embody laws, or 
on account of their xsthetical [complementary] correlations; 
concern is directed either upon man as individual, or upon the 
moral persons of society, or upon the relations of both to the 
Absolute Person. Accordingly, there are six chief classifica- 
tions for whatever may be of interest or concern: (1) Empirical 
interest in specific differences, the mind seizing upon nature in 
whatever way it may present itself. (2) Speculative interest as 
to the manner in which laws are realized, the mind endeavoring 
to discover the [necessar) ] connection between matter and form 
in nature. (3) Aisthetical interest in complemental and supple- 
mental relations arising from the perception of che objective re- 
ality of the beautiful. The stages of “concern” are: (4) Sym- 
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pathetic concern in humanity as such, reproducing the longings 
discovered in hnman hearts without criticism and in the manner 
in which they are presented by society or the fine arts. (5) Civil, 
Political and Social concern [in co-operation by means of co- 
ordination and subordination.] (6) Religious concern originating 
when the concern for the whole is redistributed among the indi- 
viduals by reflex considerations combined with the preceding 
stages of concern—both, therefore, interest in actions, as well as 
concern for motives take, in their lowest stage, what nature, so- 
ciety, humanity offer; both seem to lose themselves, the one in 
empiricism, the other in sympathies [and antipathies]. But the 
development of things urges both beyond these limits; empiri- 
cism is left behind by the [eternal] marvel (enigma) of creation ; 
the free submission of society to law results from the [conviction 
that] conflict between might and right, between virtue and happi-. 
ness, [cannot be settled] by merely sympathetic action. The: 
spirit of freedom invents laws; speculation discovers laws. The- 
whole heart is lifted to the recognition of the law identical in. 
subject and object by the speculative freedom of esthetical rela- 
tions [in teleological organisms] ; it is lifted by [universal] sym- 
pathy, as to the inadequacy between man’s aspirations and his. 
individual capacities, out of its bondage to the spiritual law of 
inertia, into— [transcendental liberty, into the necessary faith 
that man can commence anew upon an ever broader basis of 
thought and action, into the recognition of the remedial agency 
of the necessarily creative power of the Spirit, into|—Religion.. 
Instruction enriches and fecundates desire and ability by means. 
of the stages of interesting knowledge; it leads, on the other 
hand, up to the other aim, to ethical judgment in treating matter: 
of interest by the stages of concern. This is effected by the gen- 
etic reproduction of any work, exhibited in its essential stages of 
interest and concern, that is, by means of the construction ofi 
any systematic result of life presented exhaustively according to 
its [antithetical and synthetical] stages, in such a manner that 
the ideal correspondence between human freedom and action is — 
reflected, either directly [by their agreement] or by their con- 
trast. It would hardly do to take works of the present age for 
illustration; the sphere of the adult in an age of culture is too 
complicated and too much limited by conditions of life which we 
do not wish the pupil to understand even if we could render 
them intelligible. Classical representations of an idealized boy- 
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hood, such as are found in Homer’s poems, especially in the 
Odyssey, are proper to begin with. Instruction in language even 
need not commence with Latin, but may begin with Greek, and 
proceed as speedily as possible to the study of the Odyssey, we 
mean, when the boy is just stepping out of the period in which 
care for his body engrosses the attention—say, at least before he 
has finished his tenth year. 

{To be more general], the subject matter of instruction [for 
any age, whether of the pupil or of the country] has to be selee- 
ted with reference to the fact how fully the objective and subjec- 
tive unity of the faculties and the subordinate stages of interest 
and concern are represented by means of it. No factor, indispensa- 
bly necessary for the maintaining of freedom at any given histori- 
cal stage of the country, no science or art which is systematically 
developed and universally recognized should be excluded en- 
tirely. Notwithstanding the division of labor required for |the 
harmony of] life, talents, and inclinations, the conditions are 
offered for, and allowed to, one part of our youth a systematic 
culture of philological studies, [to-wit: a consideration of lite- 
rary works from all stand-points of society] which may be more 
complete and fundamental [than that which is obtainable within 
the sphere of any one of the different organizations of society], 
while an education predominantly mathematical, and by means 
of the exact sciences, to the postponement of classical studies, 
in point of time and duration, is imperatively required for an- 
other portion of our young men. Higher schools may, there- 
fore, be organized [by means of the method which engrafts the 
totality of the stages of any science or art without exhaustive 
treatment of the subdivisions] on such a plan that [after the en- 
cyclopedia of philosophy illustrated by means of the results of 
- exact and historical sciences has been finished by all students] 
one set of classes carries to greater perfection the ideal and 
zesthetical culture of objective unities by means of thorough ap- 
plication of the principles of ancient literature; without, there- 
fore, completely excluding the modern and realistic foundations 
[of inductive experiment], including mathematics and natural 
sciences—while the application of exact sciences may preponder- 
ate with another portion of students, the culture of ideals being, 
nevertheless, nurtured by application of modern languages and 
literature, especially by the use of the works of one’s own 
country. 
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The business and the successive stages [recurring in each and 
every branch or topic] of instruction [whether belonging to ex- 
act sciences or otherwise] are, to exhibit [definite objectivity] 
—to engraft the same upon previous knowledge—to generalize 
the predicates separately for the purpose of obtaining their lim- 
its, to speculate [i. e., discuss the possibility, reality or necessity 
of constructions by means of predicates contradictory or con- 
trary to the actual predicates of the thing exhibited]. 

[Likewise] in matters of ethical concern—to commence with a 
case in point—to engraft it upon the ethical functions a priori— 
to generalize into objective ethics of society—and to realize 
higher possibilities. 

[All] instruction, therefore, presents objectivity, and the facts 
have to be narrated and pictured [as nearly as possible] in such 
a manner that the pupil may seem to see and hear what is only 
related and constructed, as if it were actually present. [Then 
and only then] should instructicn proceed to analysis [and con- 
tinue the latter solely] for the purpose of a higher synthesis. 
Concerning the sphere of empirical knowledge, analysis teaches 
qualities of things and divides into parts by means, and for the 
purpose of affixing signs and names—concerning speculation, it 
dissects observations to show the connection between purpose 
and means; concerning matters of ethical judgment, analytical 
instruction should take care that whatsoever is truly expressive 
of the idea be lifted out of its associations with what is immate- 
rial, or imposing by physical proportions, or pleasing by changes 
without purpose; the master-pieces of nature offer abundant ma- 
terial, not more, however, than the life of man and society, to 
contrast what is sublime and good forever, with the reverse qual- 
ities; concerning sympathy for man, it should turn to historical 
and poetical representations of his [tragical or comical] actions, 
to give depth to the distinct emotions of compassion in the heart 
of the pupil; concerning the interest in social freedom, the atten- 
tion should be extended to the variety of institutions required 
for its safety, and the necessity should be impressed upon the 
pupil that men have to adjust themselves and be mutually help- 
ful, and that the forms of co-ordination and subordination arising 
from that source are not inconsistent with liberty of the individ- 
ual [provided the individual lives the life of the whole in per- 
forming his duties like part of a machine] ; concerning religion, 
humanity’s utter dependence has to be shown [upon provisions 
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of nature without and within the individual], and also the weak- 

- ness and limits [of actions contradictory to nature and right}, 
and all exclusive reliance upon works, physical or social, own or 
foreign, instead of trust upon the purity of method or motive, 
has to be distinctly referred to the false and dangerous imagina- 
tion of power [in any existence against the sleepless spirit of 
dialectic revolution]. 

The office of synthesis is, to arrange the possible combinations 
of the elements of culture [thus obtained]. 

The general process of synthesis, the mathematical operation 
of combination [to-wit: the juxtaposition of varieties and elimi- 
nation of identities] corresponds to [the purpose of complement- 
ing] empirical observation. We find, among its applications, 
grammatical instruction [constructing new sentences by chang- 
ing adjective and adverbial relations, tense, mode, voice, &c., into 
their opposites] and [the combination of opposite], arithmetical 
operations [e. g., “Grube’s method”. 

Speculative synthesis rests upon the correlation of compre- 
hensions [by means of the ideas, according to which the totality 
is void when one factor is void] and this instruction [e. g. in the 
explanation of the Constitution] presupposes objective or visual 
apprehension of the speculative problem [e. g. of organic caus- 
ality or teleology in science-lessons]; concerning esthetical syn- 
thesis, instruction takes for pattern definite masterpieces of the 
various forms of art [such, e. g., as are contained in the readers, 
and changing the conditions of the persons or things treated of ] 
combines with them the distinctively pleasing manner of presen- 
tation, as far as it can be perceived clearly, or gives and practices 
such variations directly, as in the variations of a musical theme, 
[or in those of inventive drawing]. 

Concerning sympathy for [progressive] men, synthetic instruc- 
tion leads the pupil to discover in himself the germ of the most 
different failings and excellencies of struggling humanity [by 
the graphic and sympathetic rehearsal of their adversities and 
triumphs] and selects matter from the purest poets and histori- 
ans [but above all, from the lives of those who discovered the 
facts and laws now taught in school, and who invented the tools 
of civilization, in order that, from the appreciation of the sacri- 
fices made and the battles fought, the natural desire to go and do 
likewise, may gather strength]. 

As to concern for liberty of society, synthetical instruction 
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takes the ideas of co-ordination of men by inalienable rights, 
and subordination by corporations for special rights and duties . 
from the analytical part, and shows that the conflicting [and dis- 
connected] powers of societies are appeased and united [in pro- 
portion] as a special case of wrong or distress is both general- 
ized and individualized [political freedom being the one self-rem- 
edial agency of all social ills, while the policy of despots and 
their schools, is to keep apart complementary opposites, facul- 
ties, people, or organizations]. 

Synthesis of religious instruction confines itself to the gene- 
ralization of such a spirit of the family, as results from the har- 
monious co-operation of all ethical ideas; the family serves as 
type for analogies (symbol) concerning the purpose and spirit of 
the government of the world, and the explanation of the attri- 
butes of the Godhead is taken from the idealized qualities of 
parental care. 

[A brief review will serve to clear up what follows: 

It has been shown that all instruction is the result of three 
concurrent operations, namely : 

(1) Of discipline, or limitation of one-sided thoughts, which 
are relatively too strong. 

(2) Of training, or the exercise of complementary knowledge 
and skill, which are relatively too weak; and 

(3) Of government, or the joint application of the results of 
discipline and training. 

To express the inseparable connection of the three operations, 
and for the sake of brevity, we may”now call them by the term, 
under which they are known more widely ; for, from a psycho- 
logical point of view, they appear to be essentially identical with 
the dialectical process. 

To prove the necessity of dialectics for all instruction, it has 
been shown, by exhaustive analysis, that there is no kind of at- 
tention, and that there is no matter of interest, or concern, which 
does not contain the dialectical process, either explicitly or by 
implication. 

To complete the argument, it is admitted that teaching can do 
no more than interfere, aid, or direct the education which the 
pupil would acquire without systematic help, but that this indis- 
soluble union and reciprocity of interference, aid and direction, 
or dialectics, is the fundamental faculty, not only of the teacher, — 
but of the pupil also, perfecting and uniting the secondary facul- 
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ties, each and all, whereas the common faculties of the soul, so- 
called, as also the ethical and esthetical approval of harmonious 
opposites are classified results of dialectics applied to matter of 
experience, and that therefore neither memory, will, imagination, 
&e., nor the sense of rights, love, &c., and the like, can be culti- 
vated directly without a more or less conscious application of 
dialectics. In other words, it can be shown, that the measure of 
success with which any one cultivates the faculties and ideas 
mentioned, is attributable to the degree in which he is a dialec- 
tician by nature, or training, and that any one, using dialectics, 
necessarily educates the above faculties and ideas. 

The great obstacle to the plan of making every step of instruc- 
tion an illustration of dialectics, and of thus developing truth 
and freedom together, is found in the inherited, and otherwise 
necessary division and subdivision of studies and lessons, by 
means of which different kinds of knowledge and skill are culti- 
vated separately, and in such a manner, that, psychologically 
speaking, discipline and training preponderate, while govern- 
ment does not receive that share of time and attention which 
practical life and social freedom demand. The tendency of this 
oversight is more especially evident in schools above the grade 
of common schools, as tendency to impair directive energy, and 
to overtrain the analytical judgment of the understanding, at 
the expense of skill in using the knowledge so acquired, 

The gist of the remedy proposed by Herbart is, to start from, 
and to return to concrete topics. 

The topic, whether obtained by ceesntiinn or by testimony of 
others, is the unit of operations, embodying the function of men- 
tal concentration. 

To start from that unity of the topic, means to analyze the 
different parts, qualities, properties, actions, effects, purposes. 
The successive attention bestowed upon the grammatical or log- 
ical categories, as far as contained in the topic, is training; the 
exclusion of every other object and part, is discipline. 

To return to the topic is, to find the complementary opposites 
embodied in other topics, and to enrich it by such association. 
This is termed synthetic instruction, and means composition, 
whether it is oral, as in lessons on natural science, or written, or 
by other means, as in the constructions of the Kindergarten 
and inventive drawing. 

The most elementary application of the whole process is illus- 
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trated by the following method: An object is presented and an- 
alyzed orally ; the word is then written by teacher and pupil in 
full; next comes the analysis of sounds and practice of the con- 
stituent letters. After a few words are fixed, the synthesis of 
the elements for new words commences]. 

Herbart’s Pedagogics now proceeds to consider how directive 
force may be educated by means of written compositions : 

The term [dialectic] training embraces all direct action upon 
the disposition of the pupil which is prompted by the intention 
to purify and supplement his energies, and to lead him towards 
objective liberty. Dialectic training has to deal [with the limita- 
tions of the person fixed by way of inheritance or association] 
or, in other words, it has to deal with the character of man. 
Character manifests itself. by individual preferences [and is two- 
fold, either objective or subjective. The objective portion or 
factor of character consists of] the individual’s particular con- 
struction of inclinations, indicated by the relative proportion or 
percentage of action; the subjective factor of character consists 
in the enjoyment of complementary opposites criticizing the in- 
dividual inclinations. The historical conception of both our 
objective and subjective character (Sitz — centre of geometrical 
locus) constitutes the totality of actual energy, and this is pro- 
duced continuously by means of complementary natural desires. 
into acts of responsibility. The difference of the causes where- 
with persons identify themselves, defines such or another char- 
acter. It is, nevertheless, the internal act, as described, whether 
purely internal or whether conceived as possibly external, which 
produces balanced energy out of the material of desires [in every 
species of character]. 

Faculty, [i. e., power of one of the complementary opposites. 
which would act independently if it was not restrained and direc- 
ted] is, without doubt, the condition of acts of responsibility, and 
[adopting th‘s definition of faculty, we see that] every individ- 
ual is peculiarly endowed or disposed, according to the physical 
constitution of his body, according to the conscious connection of 
his personality with his habits of thought, and according to the 
relation of these mental habits among each other, character 
gradually develops and matures [by suppressing dispositions 
which are relatively too strong, and training such complement- 
ary inclinations as are relatively too weak.] [Hence we perceive 
that] opportunities, influence of the mode of living, influence of 
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the sphere of thought, are of essential importance for the cul- 
ture of character [though it is quite as evident, that they are of 
such importance as means for developing freedom, but are not to 
be regarded as independent or necessary causes of action]. 

Among psychical actions which develop character, is foremost 
“the memory of will” [the knowledge that the higher unity, in fa- 
vor of which insubordinate attention, affections, or energies have 
suppressed, retains and embodies said energies unimpaired, 
though the latter have been disengaged from the objects to 
which they were attached originally]; this kind of. will [the 
unity of sacrifice and faith] must manifest itself without a pro- 
cess of reasoning (or categorically), as often as occasion requires 
[that is, as often as any desire exhibits the tendency to throw off 
subordination to conscience] if such a conception as character 
involves may be realized, [i. e., a perfectly free and perfectly re- 
liable person]. 

One of the following stages of this process is the act of choice, 
that is, preference [to unity] and subordination [of preparatory 
extremes]: this act of choice settles the gradation of energy, it 
imparts organic or systematic construction to the inclinations, 
it attaches limited valuation to each separate act, and each sepa- 
rate cause of action, rendering the person aware of the relation 
between what he ought and ought not to sacrifice, between what 
he ought and ought not to own, or, between what he ought and 
ought not to do. 

Objective freedom [or harmony of the individual will with na- 
ture, and with the will of society] by means of the ethico-zs- 
thetical judgment appears to be a third stage of the process, 
though it [is manifest that the susceptibility and attention for 
what is good and beautiful is in reality the reward for rejecting 
what appears to be otherwise, and that this act of rejecting] 
precedes and determines the act of choice. The act of identify- 
ing one’s moral self with a cause follows next [or the determina- 
tion to stand, fall and rise with said cause] accompanied by the 
definite knowledge of the duties, responsibilities and sacrifices 
involved, and is succeeded, finally, by self-observation, [or scru- 
tiny how far our acts are expressive of moral resolutions, and in 
in case of inadequacy] by reaffirmation of the original resolution 
against further obstacles. 

Tle individual is thus carrying on a policy at once conserva- 
tive [the energies not being impaired by suppressing or govern- 
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ing the objects of one-sided tendencies], restorative [in training 


functions weakened by the overgrowth of others], and reforma- 


tory [by concentrating the energies thus controlled and trained 
upon the right cause]—in fine, the individual is carrying into 
effect the true principle of self-education. 

An enlightened warmth for acts of objective liberty, unabated 
by selfish desires, compatible alike with courage and prudence, 
by means whereof the truth of objective liberty becomes an indi- 
vidual impersonation, cannot grow out of any root other than 
the power of faith, which leads to sacrifice for duty’s sake, re- 
sulting from ethical application of dialectics. 

Distinct measures of dialectical training [to be carried into 
effect by the teacher in separate lessons] are required, on 
account of faults inherent in all schooling [more particularly in 
schooling of a higher order, where the culture of directive energy 
by means of composition is not made the leading aim, and the 
necessary faults referred to arise from the fact that systematic 
excellence in the plan of studies, together with the best possible 
standard in the separate lessons, cannot alone, and without aid 
from systematic use of knowledge in lessons on composition, 
overcome the discrepancy between the claims of practical life 
and the one-sided culture of theoretical or abstract judgment, 
which results from any division of labor by means of teachers, 
subject-matter, time and methods, without adequate and scien- 
tifie correction]. 

Measures of dialectical training are also required for realizing 
the general purposes of.education ,f{to-wit: the perpetuation of 
justice and freedom. The future juror should practice the art 
of looking at opposite phases of a fact without bias; the future 
citizen might, in some degree, be prepared to give a fair hearing 
to opposite views advanced by different papers and parties, with- 
out introducing political or religious questions into schools; and, 
why should the future legislator not contract the habit of look- 
ing at the consequences of an act from different stand-points, 
even in his youth? Or, how is the foundation of constitutional 
liberty to remain intact, if the harmonious co-operation of the 
judicial, executive and legislative functions in the individual is 
weakened, instead of carefully trained ? | 

Among measures for dialectical training of an external nature, 
we find, first and foremost, the deportment of the teacher to- 
wards the pupil, [the balanced harmony of firm self-esteem for 
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discipline and kind self-forgetfulness for training, representing, 
as well as circumstances permit, the power from which his share 
of authority is delegated]; after that, the degree to which the 
teacher permits or refuses [the pupil’s individuality and circum. 
stances to modify the application of prescribed laws], and, con- 
sequently, the consistency with which he aims to produce me. 
thodical habits of thought, or to cancel habits which interfere: 
training is, in this last case, [manifestly] combined with disci- 
pline [suppression of wrong, or faulty use of faculties], but is 
distinguished from the latter by its aim, to apply the faculties, 
which have been set free, for the appropriate object. [‘* Use 
your anger for your problem ”—said Stonewall Jackson, as pro- 
fessor of mathematics]. 

[Hence it appears that dialectical training, or rather govern- 
ment, consists in this: to concentrate different and opposite 
knowledge and skill upon imperfect work, for the purpose of 
transforming such work until it exhibits conformity with the 
ethical ideas. The illustration, most widely accepted, is the solu- 
tion of equations, by means of their transformation. But, inas- 
much as the ethical ideas of Right, Equity, Love, Freedom and 
Perfection result from, and express the process of dialectics ap- 
plied to finite objects, dialectical government may be defined more 
briefly, as the aid afforded by the teacher to the scholar to trans- 
form imperfect work by means of dialéctics. 

Dialectic government subserves the following purposes essen- 
tia! to education : 

(a) Dialectic government prepares a proper disposition for 
[subsequent] instruction. [Analysis and criticism of imperfect, 
one-sided, incomplete work, creates demand for a higher, more 
complete and harmonious unity ]. 

(b) Dialectic government gives distinctness and balance to the 
scholar’s natural aspirations [in presenting and explaining the 
harmonious relations of the comparatively perfect work] in such 
a manner that the ethical and esthetical conception and approval 
is freed from opposing predilections. 

(c) Dialectic government affords time for the various germs of 
ethical conception to develop according to the individuality of 
the scholars [by comparing the different properties of the less 
perfect work (a) with the qualities of the higher treatment or 
unity (b)] and assists by means of correcting or generalizing the 
judgment. 
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(d) Dialectic government helps the scholar to cultivate the 
“memory of will” [inasmuch as any lesson or composition treat- 
ed dialectically, affords an additional illustration of the principle 
that nothing is lost by suppressing attachment to one-sided ex- 
tremes in favor of a higher unity]. 

(e) Dialectic government observes, nurtures, cultivates and 
directs the spirit of sacrifice, of acquisitiveness, of industry, and 
prompts the pupil to choose [the more concrete conception, 
treatment and comprehension, because the higher unity contains 
greater possibilities and is in consonance with duty]. 

(f) Dialectic government regulates [the adjustment of ethical 
ideas] when one-sided dispositions of the scholar are formulated 
as maxims or principles, and the subjective factor of character 
preponderates [by criticism of the one-sided and composition of 
the balanced character]. 

(g) Dialectic government quickens the voice of conscience, 
[whenever the might of passion is seen to crush the right of the 
complementary opposite, and thus to arrest the dialectic progress 
toward higher unity}. 

(h) Dialectic government aims to fix the system of ethical 
doctrines adopted in recognized text-books as a system of actual 
freedom with which the scholar may be in hearty accord, and to 
bring it about that the culture thereof and its actual realization 
may appear to him as the most important concern of his after 
life. 

[It is not denied that unlimited freedom of inquiry into facts, 
and unlimited publication of truth, by means of the press, can- 
not be restricted without danger to right, freedom and progress. 
Freedom of speech and of science are held sacred for the defense 
of truth, right, charity, liberty and progress; that freedom is, 
however, not upheld against the ethical ideas named. The ethi- 
cal ideas are the acknowledged and constitutional support of the 
free press. The support and superstructure contract and ex- 
pand together, as a matter of history. It is evident to com- 
mon sense that the comparative strength of ethical and sel- 
fish tendencies in the individual and the community determines 
how far inquiry into the truth of facts will be pushed, and how 
soon it will be abandoned. If, then, freedom of the press and 
strength of moral freedom in the community stand and fall to- 
gether, it is the right and duty of the press, as an act of self- 
preservation, to insist that ethical instruction and practice, by 
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means of composition or otherwise, be introduced into the schools 
of the people. But when these ideas of Right and Equity, of 
Love, and Freedom, and Perfection, are shaped into an eye,.to 
see with, to sift, to complement, to embrace, to recognize experi- 
ence, such eye is called Dialectics. It is true, dialectics may 
result, without ethics, in sophistry. But let dialectics, regulated 
by ethics, be welcomed. For what are ethics, without dialectics, 
but a series of commands, which do not impart the ability to 
obey ? | 

Finally: (i) Dialectic government fosters grateful acknowl- 
edgment of, and glad submission to the necessity of complemen- 
tary arrangements in nature and society, without which individ. 
ual life could not be sustained, and actions, whether good or bad, 
could yield no returns, but it fosters such tendencies solely by 
the results of undoubted experience and by matter of instruc- 
tion universally recognized, in order to protect [the religious 
germ] against that superficiality [which is satisfied with pious 
imagery without making use of complementary relations for 
better work or broader knowledge] and against that despotic 
extravagance [which under cover of some theory, would substi- 
tute a mediator between man and the Author of all providential 
arrangements, other than the eternal law of mind. Dialectics, 
for the same reason, disclaim aflinity with physical or dogmati- 
cal assumptions which destroy or impair the responsibility of 
man. But responsibility is impaired to the extent to which any 
belief is strengthened against the axiomatic faith of dialectics, 
that everything returns to its author. Dialectic government 
harmonizes with true religion, representing such faith, and call- 
ing upon men to do as they wish to be done by], it points to 
such religion as the condition of virtue and true knowledge. 

[The educational value of speculative philosophy since Kant, 
results from its systematic effort to separate morality from creeds 
and churches, in order to evade the dilemma spoken of; the spe- 
cial value of Herbart’s Pedagogics consists in the fact that it is 
an attempt to demonstrate the necessity and feasibility of mak- 
ing morality the aim and end of public education, while he insists 
upon a separation of moral principles from dogmas of any and 
every kind, in the most uncompromising manner. 

Reading, writing and arithmetic, classics and mathematics, 
natural science and history may, do and did serve, not only the- 
cause of freedom, but all manner of evil. We feel interest in: 
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the question, how sciences and arts may best serve the cause of 
freedom; for the discussion of this question elevates the profes- 
sion of teaching from the consideration of very trivial matters to 
that of a sublime theme, even in case no result of economical 
value should be apparent at the outset. The general plan also 
of the foundation appears to be qu:te simple. If we take a free 
act to be an act of choice effected in accordance with our inbred 
desire for unlimited progress, we exclude wrong, i. e., choice in- 
consistent with the general conditions of life; we exclude what- 
ever does not yield an equitable return and also any choice with- 
out general validity under like circumstances, or choice without 
love. For all such choice limits or defeats progress. And to ar- 
rive at a decision as to what is preferable relatively, it seems that 
the preference given must result from quality or quantity, and 
that, in either case, that must be preferable which contains and 
includes the other. But to exclude such a choice, the general 
reflex action of which would be self-destructive, and to include in 
the choice the self-limiting extremes is, at once, application of all 
the above principles of ethics. But this operation is precisely 
what we mean by dialectics: dialectics, therefore, are the method 
‘by means of which ethical principles apply themselves, as it 
were. Nothing further is needed, no new set of rules to apply 
dialectics. The attempt to educate the will by teaching a system of 
moral philosophy would be as ridiculous as the attempt to teach 
a foreign language by means of a scientific grammar. Both 
things are done, but Herbart is radically opposed to trifling 
away time and strength in such a nranner. Educate by means of 
instruction says: help the scholar to choose, to reject the errors 
and mistakes which, happily, make their appearance in pairs, to 
seek and present facts which belong together essentially, to find 
the harmonious unity, to prefer the more concrete to the more 
abstract ; it says: cultivate his practical judgment, determine his 
choice in accordance with moral principles, enlarge and intensify 
freedom by means of dialectics. 

We are referred to his psychology for further information. 
This information is two-fold. We learn first, that any and every 
theory, true or false, may be supported by the theory of inbred 
faculties. Let us be miseducated first, and it will be easy to find 
the predetermined germ therefor in consciousness. Let us sup- 
pose our miseducation and complementary faculties will be de- 
veloped by susceptibility for complementary truths. What we 
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may be, can be determined only by actual trial, and such trial is 
either the categorical assertion of some one-sided abstraction, 
faculty and habit, or the exercise of freedom; the former weak- 
ens and its objects fade, as the tediousness of each repetition 
increases; the latter is the true progress in infinitum, gathering 
strength by every complement of our individuality. 

We learn, secondly, as a positive result, that the categories of 
being, essence and morality are the true primary faculties (“ Psy- 
chology based upon Metaphysics’) these categories being neces- 
sarily involved in the idea of free personality, but that no one 
can know their full stretch nor their joint intensity without first 
using them separately and jointly. Do, and you will know; act 
first, reflect upon it afterwards; art precedes its theory; not only 
the binomial theorem has been discovered in this manner, but 
every valuable generalization has been effected by developing the 
possibilities of isolated cases. It would, of course, be utter per- 
version to apply this precept to physical as well as to mental 
action, or to admit it with reference to the latter when not con- 
trolled by moral principles. To act physically without having 
used our reason, and to use our reason independently of our con- 
science, is the +ery origin of crime and sin, which education 
seeks to prevent. 

As result of the application of moral principles to our sensu- 
ous or immediate conceptions by means of dialectics, we obtain 
the theory of attention substantially as follows: Let every con- 
ception be analyzed by as many primary faculties or categories 
as possible. The object presents the unity of these faculties, 
and such apparent analysis is, in fact, synthesis, and culture of 
directive energy, but is termed accidental view, because it does 
not exhaust the categories. This being done, we have a common 
measure ; quantitatively, we may compare one thing and another 
by means of the same category; qualitatively, we may compare 
one thing or person and another by the number of categories 
inhering in the same, or the exponent of concreteness. We edu- 
cate the primary faculties separately by quantitative comparison, 
we educate them jointly by qualitative comparison, and educate 
self-consciousness by means of both. We commence by concen- 
trating our attention upon objects, we end by concentrating it 
upon the subject: self-application terminates in self-recollection ; 
instruction in education ; between the original and final synthesis 
we have comparison as means. 
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Synthesis in the object is instruction; union of categories in 
the purpose is moral discipline; comparison by means of meth- 
odical review is government. 

All interest results from the reciprocal influence existing be- 
tween object and purpose by means of thoughts. If change of 
objects enlarges or restricts the scope of purpose, we have xs- 
thetical interest, if change of purpose increases or diminishes 
the sphere of experience, we take empirical interest; the meth- 
ods of reflection, by means of which the bonds of reality and 
purpose may be loosened or tightened constitute our speculative 
interest. 

These bonds are, correspondingly, practical judgment, com- 
prehension and conclusion. The exercise of each and all of them 
depends upon the faculty of faculties, to be able to conceive the 
opposite properties, attributes and actions comprised by the 
things or persons which we apprehend by senses, thoughts or 
conscience. Logic tells that there is no logic without freedom. 
To every focus of predicates may correspond a focus of opposite. 
predicates, and foci containing the means. Truth realizes the 
possibilities of freedom, if freedom is the motive power for the 
discovery of truth. 4 ; 

But every truth now taught, and every safeguard of freedone 
now enforced, is a legacy left to us by men who believed in infi- 
nite progress, and, therefore, stepped over the boundaries of the: 
past. They educated themselves not by “culture studies,” but 
by identifying the development of their faculties with the real- 
ization of a moral purpose. To teach in their spirit, instruction 
and education is inseparable. A general outline of the appl'ca- 
bility of this principle is obtained by the reflection that all in- 
struction concerns persons or things and their relations, while 
facuities are developed by actions. Things may be considered, «@ 
priori, in themselves (natural history), in their relation to each 
other (physics), and in their relation to us (geography.) The 
knowledge of persons is exhausted, correspondingly, by the 
' knowledge of their characters, their relations in society, and 
their historical stand-point. It has been explained that matter 
of instruction, whether relating to things or persons, may be pre- 
pared, by means of analysis and comparison, in such a manner 
that an involuntary judgment is elicited from the scholar as to 
their comparative value and worth. Nor need we fear to preju- 
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dice him, if we confine ourselves to preferences settled by arith- 
metic and the constitution. But it is to be feared that the mere 
mass of empirical knowledge, without such aim in view, may 
crush instead of developing the faculty to use it. 

On the other hand, reading, writing and arithmetic, spelling, 
grammar, and the like exercises of indispensable faculties, 
should, it is contended, be joined, as directly as possible, with 
the desire to impart useful information. This, we may take to be 
the settled conviction of our age. The cry against culture stud- 
ies unites the most extreme parties. Many things are being done 
in this direction, but nothing will give thorough satisfaction, unless 
we unite them by means of composition. Most schools will 
discover some useless culture studies, for which composition may 
be substituted profitably. 

The purpose for which composition is recommended would be 
defeated, if form and matter were separated, if the matter were 
not elicited by questions, and the form were —" analysis, 
instead of harmonious s.. nthesis. 

Analogies are the gems of diction, the source of ninth fertil- 
ity, the key to the secret, how one set of faculties educates an- 
other. By analogy we understand the reciprocity or reflex-action 
by means of which the correspondence between things or persons 
‘is discovered. To develop a fruitful analogy is an exercise 
which, by its very nature, sets all our faculties, moral, mental 
and sensuous, to work; it is competitive comparison; it is the 
flower of dialectic discipline. Papers and books teem with excel- 
dent analogies; let us use this wealth in exercises of composition 
to educate the desire for progress, freedom and truth]. 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
By D. J. SNIDER. 


This is no doubt one of the youthful plays of Shakespeare. 
Its theme is the passion of youth, fullness and warmth charac- 
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terize its descriptions, and at the same time there is a feeling of 
resignation to the power of love which amounts to weakness. 
The coloring is peculiar and uniform throughout; there is felt 
the lassitude of the stricken shepherd; there is seen the com- 
plete absorption of the individual in the fancy and emotions. The 
mood of the Poet is diffused through the entire work, giving it 
the fragrance as well as the languor of early Spring, the season 
which in so many ways represents youth. The tone often resem- 
bles that of the pastoral romances of Spain and Italy; it is the 
feeling of the lorn lover who has lost himself and wanders around 
in a dreamy quest like a shadow. Such is the artistic hue which 
colors this drama, and gives its distinctive characteristic; it is 
the true poetic element which no analysis can reach and which 
can only be felt. For the poetry, therefore, the reader must go 
to the poem; criticism may unfold the thought which is the con- 
trolling principle in every work of art, though it cannot be ex- 
pected to take the place of that work. : 

In the present drama the thought is not so profound, the organic 
structure is not so perfect, the characterization is not so rich as 
ikey will hereafter become. But the germs of many of the most 
beautiful parts of Shakespeare are to befound here. The reader 
is continually reminded of scenes, incidents aud motives which 
occur in other plays. But the peculiar and striking fact is, that 
the Poet now gives the outlines of his most notable literary form, 
namely, the special drama together with the introduction of the 
idyllic realm to harmonize the conflicts of life. Here it is, though 
in an incipient stage; the outlaws in the forest form a world of 
their own, which becomes the great instrumentality for doing 
justice to the wronged, for inflicting retribution upon the guilty, 
and for restoring to society its banished members. 

We may now pass to consider the organization of the drama. 
There are three movements, though they are not marked with 
such precision as in some other plays, nor have they quite the 
same order and signification. The first movement exhibits the 
two chief male characters as devoted friends on the one hand, 
and as devoted lovers on the other. The emotional unity which 
cements one individual to another, and makes both‘as it were a 
single person, is here shown in its two most important phases. 
Friendship and love, therefore, constitute the theme, the former 
existing in its highest and truest manifestation only between 
people of the same sex, the latter only between people of differ- 
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ent sexes. The second movement shows the disruption of this 
unity in both directions ; through the faithlessness of one person 
the friends are separated and the lovers torn asunder. Here 
occur the struggles and conflicts which give to the drama its seri- 
ous tone and remove it from the realm of pure comedy. The 
third movement porirays the return out of this state of disrup- 
tion, the restoration of friendship and love, and the harmonious 
solution of all the conflicts. The instrumentality is the world of 
outlaws. 

The two friends are first introduced, who, however, at once 
separate ; the one, Valentine, is eager to set out on his travels, 
the other, Proteus, remains at home because he is enthralled by 
love. Valentine derides the condition of his friend who is so 
utterly absorbed by his passion, and then departs. The thread 
of which Proteus is the centre may now be followed to its con- 
clusion in the first movement. Julia is the name of the loved 
one, through her shrewd waiting woman she has received a letter 
from Proteus containing a declaration of his affection. After a 
pretended resistance and various strange caprices she yields to 
the influence of the winged god; the sufficient reason being be- 
cause she is loved and must requite the affection unless there is 
some good ground for not doing so. Nor is any motive given for 
the love of Proteus, except that he loves. Man and woman be- 
long together and will come together unless there is some excel- 
lent reason for their remaining asunder; the burden of proof lies 
on the side of separation, not of union, which can always be ta- 
ken for granted. Nature with a whip of scorpions drives the 
human being as an isolated individual into his rational existence 
in the Family. Love with its unrest is just the manifestation of 
insufficiency; the single person is not adequate to the truest and 
happiest life. Proteus and Julia thus in a rapid whirl, love, de- 
clare, pledge. 

But now comes the painful separation. The father of Proteus 
is not yet satisfied with his son’s education, he is determined to 
send him abroad to see the world and to gain its experience. 
Proteus, while reading a missi-e from the fair Julia, is surprised 
by the old man; the boy fibs stoutly, but thereby falls into his 
own trap. Off he must; the parent will not be trifled with. 
There ensues the parting scene between the lovers, and the oaths 
of eternal fidelity soon to be broken, with the customary accom- 
paniment of tears and sighs. Such is the external separation. 
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The destination of Proteus is the court of Milan, where he will 
meet his old friend Valentine. 

We shall now go back and pick up Valentine’s thread and see 
what he has been doing. We beheld him setting out upon his 
travels with many a jibe and derisive taunt against love and its 
thralls; but retribution has come, and the mighty traveler has 
been stopped in his journey at Milan by the eyes of Silvia, the 
Duke’s beautiful daughter. But the most gratifying news comes 
through his knowing servant, Speed: his affection is reciproca- 
ted. Indeed, the young lady herself writes a note which con- 
veys the same information in a somewhat circuitous yet quite in- 
telligible manner. But alack-a-day! the course of true love never 
did run smooth, at least in a comedy; the much-employed, time- 
honored obstacle rears its front, papa is opposed. Also the old 
wealthy suitor, that goblin of youthful lovers and favorite of 
parents, puts in his appearance and is of course supported by the 
father. Thuriois his name. The conflict is inevitable, it opens 
with a few flashing sky-rockets of wit between the combatants, 
but it is clear that heavy artillery will be brought in before the 
war is over. The principles which collide are, the right of choice 
on the part of the daughter against the will of the parent. The 
outcome of the struggle is indicated in the mere statement: the 
daughter must triumph, her right must be maintained even at 
the expense of disobeying and deceiving her father. If he de- 
mands conditions which render the Family impossible, the Fam- 
ily must set him aside; such at least is Shakespeare’s solution. 

Just at this most interesting péint of the struggle, Proteus ar- 
tives at court, and by his conduct changes the whole attitude of 
affairs. Instead of the ordinary two-sided combat, it becomes an 
intricate triple fight, with abundance of stratagem and treachery. 
This part will be developed in the next movement. We have 
had brought before us the double relation of friendship and love; 
there has also been an external separation in each ; still the inter- 
nal bond has not been destroyed by absence, fidelity to both 
principles remains as yet in the hearts of all. 

A word may be said here upon the two clowns and their func- 
tion in the play. It will be noticed that both Valentine and Pro- 
teus are each provided with such an attendant. The main duty 
of the clown is to give a comic reflection of the actions of his 
master. The latter is in earnést, employs elevated language, 
moves in high life, and the Poet usually puts his words in a met- 
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rical form; while the former belongs to low life, deals in coarse. 
jests, and speaks the rude slang of the hour. It is the same con- 
tent viewed from the poetic and from the prosaic stand-point, 
from refined sensibility and from gross sensuality. Ncris the 
_ most serious and even affecting theme to be treated without pre- 
senting its ludicrous side. Thus there is always 4 double reflec- 
tion of the action, which makes the work complete. The clowns 
seem to be partly imitating and to be partly mocking the manner 
and circumstances of their superiors; the effect is that of a bur- 
lesque. Their prototype is to be found in Spanish and Italian 
comedy, from which Shakespeare in his earlier plays was in the 
habit of freely borrowing. Hereafter he will elevate these some- 
what stiff and conventional figures into living beings; instead of 


' . @clownish and monotonous imitation he will pour into them a 


varied and independent comic character, which is connected with 
the main theme through itself, and not through another person 
of the play. 

Between Launce and Speed a close examination will find a few 
but not very important differences. The perplexing fact is that 
each is so different from himself at different times. Launee, for 
instance, is in one place a stupid fool, while in another place he — 
manifests the keenest intelligence. The same discrepancy may 
be noticed particularly in the case of Valentine. In fact the 
eharacterization in this drama is by no means fine and consistent 
always; it betrays the youthful, uncertain hand. Still the out- 
lines are all here; the interest is to trace the development of 
these rude features into the most beautiful and ideal forms. 

The second movement which portrays the conflict and dissolu- 
tion of the ties just mentioned, is next in the order of explana- 
tion. Proteus has come to the court of Milan, is immediately 
admitted into the Duke’s confidence upon the recommendation of 
his friend, who also received him with affection and joy. But he 
at once falls in love with Silvia. This sudden change rests in his 
susceptible disposition; it requires the presence of the fair object 
to keep up his fidelity. He is unable to subordinate emotion to 
reason; in his soliloquies he states the true principle of his ac- 
tion: love is above duty. The result is, he commits a deed of 
triple treachery: he is faithless to friendship, to love, to hospi- 
tality. He is truly the victim of passion, the thrall of love, 
which drags him from one object to another in hopeless bonds. 
Such is emotion without the permanent, rational element, it 
drives man into a violation of all honor and virtue. 
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The conflict of Valentine with the will of the parent, the Duke, 
has been already noted. To bring his purpose to a triumphant 
conclusion he proposes an elopement, the time and manner of 
which he confides to Proteus, who goes at once and tells it to the 
father. The Duke, by a very ingenious scheme of dissimulation, 
succeeds in making Valentine reveal his plan, and then upon the 
spot pronounces his banishment. Thus results another separa- 
tion of lovers. Throughout this scene the reader is continually 
reminded of Romeo and Juliet, both by the incidents and the 
coloring. Proteus now must continue his treachery, he has to 
be false to Thurio and the Duke. But his suit is unsuccessful ; 
Silvia, whose character is fidelity to love, reproaches him for his 
faithlessness to his betrothed, and thrusts home with logical 
keenness the nature of his deed: you have been untrue to her, 
you will be untrue to me. 

The clowns perform their function as before, they give a dis- 
torted but comic reflection of the main action. The romantic 
love of the high-bred suitors is caricatured in the affair concern- 
ing the milk-maid, whose homely qualities show the force of real 
life; Launce foreshadows the faithlessness and villainy of his 
master; he too has a subordinate, namely, his dog; this relation 
is a humorous image of his own relation to those above himself. 
Launce makes long speeches, and has more to say than Speed, 
who seems to be the more prying and the less clownish charac- 
ter. Lucetta, the serving-woman of Julia, ought perhaps to be 
placed in the same general category with Speed and Launce, 
though she surpasses both in refiiiement. 

The second thread of this movement is the actions and adven- 
tures of the two women, Julia and Silvia. The Poet has not 
made the separation here implied by these threads except in a 
few scenes, but for the convenience of the analysis some such 
’ division may be permitted. Both these characters have the fun- 
damental type which is seen in all of Shakespeare’s women: de- 
votion to the Family. Those whom he wishes to portray as 
good, are endowed with this one highest purpose, to which all 
their other qualities are subservient. They are depicted with 
various degrees of intellectual ability, and with various degrees 
of power of will; but they are all women, and ultimately unite in 
the single trait of supreme womanhood. Julia here, so modest 
and gentle in her nature, assumes the garments of a page in 
order to go to Proteus; her devotion supplies the courage to 
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accomplish such a bold act, though its audacity in no sense taints 
her innate modesty. She discovers the faithlessness of her lover, 
the premonition of her waiting maid has turned out true. With 
her own eyes she beholds Proteus wooing Silvia, indeed she car- 
ries to the latter a missive of love and her own token of betrothal 
from the perfidious gallant. What will she now do? Not re- 
venge or even jealousy fires her bosom; she remains true to her 
principle; her feeling with Proteus is so intimate that she even 
pities his unrequited love for Silvia. His case is also her own; 
her affection blends with his suffering and partakes of it, though 
her success depends just upon his want of success. Love has 
here reached quite the point of self-contradiction, it hugs the 
object which destroys the end of its being. Essentially the same 
character and essentially the same incidents will be repeated by 
the Poet in at least four of his later plays. 

Silvia has also the characteristic trait of devotion, and mani- 
fests it in its full intensity. Her struggle is different from that 
of Julia, it lies with the will of her father. She has also to with- 
stand the importunate suits of Thurio and Proteus, but this does 
not cost her much trouble. She has been separated from her 
lover by the violent mandate of her parent, but the separation is 
only external, both are still one in emotion though asunder in 
space. Julia’s case is more difficult, for the separation is inter- 
nal, since Proteus has proven faithless. Silvia thus has only to 
get rid of the intervening distance in order to reach her purpose, 
which requirement she at once proceeds to carry out. For the 
true existence of the Family is her highest end; her courage and 
daring will rise to the emergency; she will even defy an other- 
wise valid ethical principle, namely, parental authority. Now 
follows her flight; she finds a certain Sir Eglamour who lends 
both sympathy and aid. But whither will she go? She must 
follow Valentine, and hence it is necessary for us to go back and 
look after him. 

At this point we observe one of Shakespeare’s most peculiar 
and effective dramatic means. It is the transition to a primitive 
or idyllic state in order to cure the wrongs of society. The lat- 
ter falls into strife and injustice, it becomes destructive of insti- 
tutions which lie at its own foundation, man can no longer find 
his abode in it but must leave it in order to get rid of its oppres- 
sion. Valentine and Silvia desire to form a family, placing it 
upon its true and only possible basis; the parent, who is also the 
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ruler of the State, interferes to disrupt the union. The Family 
must flee unless it cease to exist, since its very essence is assailed 
by the supreme authority. It must find a spot where there is no 
such authority ; hence it betakes itself to the woods, to a pasto- 
ral life in which it is free from the conflicts of society. The lov- 
ers thus have gone to a forest whose sole inhabitants are out- 
laws, that is, those who have renounced the civil authority of 
the land. 

The third movement, which now follows, will portray this world 
of outlaws, and that which it brings about through its influence. 
Already in the first scene of the fourth act is a description of its 
nature and origin. Thg outlaws tell what they have done; it is 
some offense against the laws of the country which they have 
committed and which compelled them to flee from society; yet 
the Poet has shaded lightly their deeds, for though they were 
guilty they were not mean in their crimes. The allusion to Robin 
Hood, the English ideal of chivalric brigandage, gives the true 
tinge to their character. The superior breeding and learning of 
Valentine, who happens to pass through their abode, conquers at 
once their esteem‘ he consents to become their chieftain on the 
honorable condition that they “do no outrages on silly women 
and poor passengers.” But they have never done this, and 
strongly asseverate that they “detest such vile practices.” Robin 
Hood is clearly the model of these Knights of the Forest. They 
have violated and deserted the institutions-of men, but they still 
seek to preserve personal honor. 

Silvia also flies in order to avoidthe conflict with the mandates 
of society ; she must therefore go where she will find no oppres- 
sive social order standing in the way of her purpose; there she 
will find Valentine, who has been forced to depart for the same 
realm. Union is now possible, since all restriction is removed ; 
the Family can be built up from the foundation. But this world 
has now become antagonis .ic both to the authority of the parent 
and to the authority of the ruler; it has also defrauded the two 
unrequited lovers of their prey; the result is that when the 
flight of Silvia becomes known, the Duke, Thurio, Proteus, at- 
tended now also by the faithful Julia, follow at once the runa- 
way to the forest. Society thus attempts to assert itself against 
this other world which has sprung up at its side; its representa- 
tives try to restore by force what it has lost; it will be seen in 
the end how they succeed. 
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Silvia is at first captured by some of the outlaws, but is reta- 
ken by Proteus, who seizes the opportunity to press his suit 
anew. She rejects his advances with her old reproaches of his 
infidelity to Julia; then he assays to do her violence. At this 
moment Valentine, who has heard the whole conversation in his 
hiding place, comes forward; he has discovered the treachery, 
his supposed friend has been the cause of all his misfortunes, 
But now follows thesudden change. Proteus repents of his con- 
duct and expresses the deepest contrition. Surprise awaits us 
again. Valentine just as suddenly forgives him, which alacrity 
may be tolerated on account of the previous friendship; but 
when Valentine offers to surrender to him ‘the devoted Silvia, to 
subordinate true love to treacherous friendship, both feeling and 
reason protest to Heaven. But Julia is here to settle the diffi- 
culty ; she now throws off her disguise, her presence restores the 
affection of her inconstant lover, the two pairs are thus free from 
both the internal and the external conflict, friendship and love 
have passed through their straggle into complete harmony and 
reconciliation. 

Now comes the final act, the restoration to parent and to soci- 
ety. The Duke and Thurio are brought in by the outlaws, Thu- 
rio cowardly resigns his claim to the hand of Silvia in the pres- 
ence of Valentine, the latter has the true element of union, viz: 
requited love, whose right can now in this realm be enforced. 
The father then relents and is reconciled, this obstacle is thus 
swept away. Finally the Duke as ruler pardons the bandits at 
the intercession of Valentine, and they all go back to the place 
whence they had fled. Thus the world of outlaws is dissolved, 
and no longer stands in hostility to legal authority, the internal 
disruption of society is also healed, and the conflict in the Fam- 
ily has received its solution. This is the return to the world of 
institutions, the reconciliation with Family and State is com- 
plete, and the personal relations of friendship and love which 
were so disturbed, are restored to their pristine energy. 

The elaboration here presented is no doubt fuller than the mere 
text of this play warrants. But for the sake of the light which 
is thrown upon a whole series of the Poet’s works, and for the . 
sake of illustrating his most peculiar and original dramatic form, 
the present play is worthy of the most careful study and analy- 
sis. It is, however, only a germ which has not yet unfolded, but 
which shows the future flower in all its details. A comparison 
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with his later procedure in the Special Dramas will demonstrate 
the immense advance in depth and completeness of treatment,. 
but will also prove that every essential element is to be found 
embryonically in The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Hereafter he 
will free his idyllic realm from its present taint of illegality and 
crime, for now he almost seems through its use to excuse the 
wicked deed; he will also portray it with far greater fullness and 
beauty, and give to it a more definite place in the action. Here- 
after too he will assign supreme validity to repentance, which is 
now so lightly and so unsatisfactorily dismissed. The restora~ 
tion also will be more strongly emphasized, and indeed will be of 
itself elevated to an entire movement of a play. Finally the di- 
visions of the action will be changed to their true logical order : 
the Disruption, the Mediation through an idyllic world, the Res- 
toration. It will be seen that this play belongs to the class of 
Special Dramas whose form and instrumentalities it has through- 
out; it cannot be called either a comedy ora tragedy. 

- Such is unquestionably the species to which The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona belongs, but its other relations to the works of 
the Poet are worthy of notice. Julia with her disguise and her 
situation is reproduced in Twelfth Night in the person of Viola, 
though the latter is in every way more complete. In fact no 
comparison can better show the difference between the youthful 
possibility and mature realization of a great artist than a com- 
parison of these two characters. <A less distinct adumbration 
of the same traits will be found in Portia, Imogen, Helena, and 
others. Then again the reflections of Valentine in the forest re- 
_ ealls vividly the soliloquy of the gentle Duke in As You Like It. 
_ But the resemblance to Romeo and Juliet is the most intimate of 
all. The two stories of the dramas often seem to run together ; 
there is the same collision with the parent and with the rejected 
suitor; there are often noticed the same incidents and the same- 
instrumentalities, even down to the ladder of ropes; there is the 
same style of imagery, language and versification; we observe a. 
like. extravagance of the emotions, particularly of love; there- 
are the same general outlines of characterization. But the qual- 
ity which links these two dramas together most closely is the: 
tone which runs through each, the indescribable coloring which 
leaves all its hues in the feeling-and fancy, so that the mind is: 
strongly impressed with the conslusion that both plays must 
have been written in the same mood and at about the same time. 
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THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO ART. 


The three forms in which man attains communion with the 
highest life, and enters independent spiritual existence, are Art, 
Religion and Philosophy. In Art, as contradistinguished from 
the “arts,” by which we understand the mechanic appliances and 
dexterities des:gned and employed for man’s well-being—for min- 
istration to his wants of food, clothing and shelter, and social, 
secular necessities—in Art—as thus contradistinguished, we in- 
clude all realizations of the beautiful, all the diverse forms under 
which nations or peoples have endeavored to body forth in mat- 
ter a manifestation of the Highest in their consciousness. The 
Divine, which in the consciousness of all peoples is an invisible 
—for it represents the highest mediation, the completest gener- 
alization of which that consciousness is capable—shall become a 
VISIBLE somewhat. That which is far withdrawn from mere 
local and temporal existence, shall descend into time and space, 
and become embodied in a THING which we can perceive with our 
senses. Art makes the invisible, visible. 

Religion has for its object a far higher function than Art. It 
is not sufficient that some esthetic feeling of the presence of the 
Divine may be experienced—it is not sufficient that our outward 
senses alone shall give us intimations of the great ultimate fact 
of the world. We must be able to form conceptions which shall 
realize for us in the depths of our minds and hearts the Divine. 
In what we see with the senses we are relatively passive recipi- 
ents, and we are limited by external conditions, the time and 
the place, but in our power to call up images and conceptions we 
are in the exercise of greater freedom. We can call up the reli- 
gious representations under any and all circumstances; they be- 
come as it were a present consolation which cannot be taken 
_ away by external foes, but only forfeited through internal per- 
sonal lapse from holiness. 

Not only is religion superior to art in this relation of freedom 
from the external limits of locality and time, but it bas a more 
important prerogative in the fact that the portrayal of the Di- 
vine is far more adequate than in art. Religious conceptions vio- 
late the demands of esthetic truth in order to present a deeper 
and truer idea of essential, spiritual existence. In the external 
form or shape we can have only the effects of spirit—its manifes- 
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tation. But in Religion we have REVELATION, and revelation is. 
essential to all religion. Revelation is superior to manifestation 
in the fact that the latter gives us only the dead external results. 
while the former gives us the moving, creative causes. The self- 
active—spontaneous—/free—cannot be immediately presented to 
our senses. We can see or perceive only some disposition of 
matter so shaped and formed as to indicate the action of crea- 
tive intelligence. The Apollo Belvedere has no limb or posture 
that does not seem fully possessed of the indwelling purpose of 
the grand personality that animates the figure before us. The 
classic beautiful achieves its triumph in incarnating the free soul 
so completely that no phase or outline of the sculptured block 
shall remain that seems to be in the way or not needed for the. 
expression of the purpose of the divinity dwelling in the flesh, 
There is nothing more than this in classic art, and this is certainly 
enough. Ask yourself in examining a work of classic art, is. 
there an outline that looks as if it portrayed an external limita- 
tion which the individual had not been able to vanquish. If you 
find any such limitation you will find something anti-classic, some- 
thing that is not quite up to the highest standard which the 
Greek spirit conceived. But with its highest realization—take 
the Apollo Belvedere—what is it more than an intimation of the 
Free Personal Might? It is not a revelation of it, but a manifes- 
tation. The religious contemplation of Apollo would dwell upon 
his generic attributes, upon his spiritual disposition and charac- 
ter, and thus upon the creative cause of any or all of the mo- 
ments which art might seize and portray. The religious con- 
ception may avail itself to a greater or less degree of artistic em- 
bodiment—thus it almost always uses allegory—but it always 
transcends the esthetic limit and introduces a negative element 
that destroys and makes null any sensuous manifestation. Take 
the Hindoo art, essentially the portrayal of incessant incarna- 
tion of vitality. The Greeks reproduced the same thing under 
the myth of Proteus, but did not make statues of Proteus. The 
East Indian made a statue with four faces and eight arms, or the 
Egyptian made a compound of animal, mineral and human, a god 
Osiris or a Sphinx. In the corresponding religious conception 
there was not merely the creative descent into form, but the neg- 
ative idea of desertion of that form—death, transmutation,. 
change.. 

An illustration of this thought occurs in the present aspect of 
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natural science. In early attempts to construct a science of 
Physics, men imagined the phenomena of heat, light, electricity, 
and sometimes even gravitation or attraction in general, to be oc- 
easioned by fluids, or at a later period ethers or awre were 
introduced to explain them. Still later these are explained by 
vibrations and vibratuncles. There is a passage from mere ima- 
ges of the fancy to a process.of thinking the destruction of these 
images. The step from thing to force is a very important one in 
culture. The uncultivated thinker tries to conceive everything 
under the form of thing and its properties. When he has dis- 
_ solved thing into an equilibrium of forces he has accomplished a 
great feat. Even the elevation from the thought of heat as a 
fluid to that of heat as a vibration of matter, is the elevation 
from the thought of a thing—a dead result—to the thought of a 
relation. Heat as vibration is a relation—an activity of some- 
thing. When we consider that heat is a relative term and that 
all bodies have some heat, we see at once that all bodies must be 
in a state of continual vibration, which vibration is in a continual 
process of interaction, every body through its vibration influenc- 
ing every other body. Then again the form of bodies and their 
properties, whether solid, fluid or gaseous, whether visible or in- 
visible, whether luminous or opaque, tangible or intangible—all 
these depend on calorific vibrations directly or indirectly. Thus 
we see: that by the mere change of the hypothetical conception 
under which we conceive an object in Physics, we enable our- 
selves to penetrate far into the essence of the material world 
about us. A thing is a fixed dead result, but a force is a pure 
relation, that which exists in transitu—in its passage from one 
manifestation to another. All forces are manifested in their ac- 
tivity—in their passage from one state to another. One force be- 
comes another continually. All that seems fixed is really in trans- 
ition, and the permanent is the law of forces and not the individ- 
ual force—still less the temporary phase of the play of forces, 
the objects of our senses, what we call “things.” 

Similar to this elevation of the understanding from the idea of 
things to that of forces, is the eievation of the Reason from the 
sphere of Art to that of Religion. In Art the Divine is pre- 
sented to the senses as a thing—but a thing moved and swayed 
by free spiritual might. In Art our point of departure is the 
thing, and we are thence elevated toward the conception of free 
_ personality; the latter is intimated and not directly revealed. 
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But in Religion the Divine appears as creator and destroyer of 
natural things, as the dominant ruler elevated above nature, now 
manifesting Hiniself in the material as the Beautiful or Sublime, 
now manifesting Himself as the negative might that destroys 
the material form and reduces it to higher uses. These two pha- | 
ses combined make revelation, and hence it will >e seen that rev- 
elation contains manifestation and its opposite, or annullment. 
In the annullment of the beautiful the ugly reveals itself, and 
hence Religion essentially contains the element (or moment) of 
the ugly. The phase of formation is followed by the phase of 
de-formation, and this precedes the genesis of higher forms. 

The true essence revealed in Religion has still another form of 
existence to man. In his pure thinking it may be cognized as the 
scientific truth of the Universe. Philosophy includes the sys- 
tematic unfolding of this knowledge. Thus we may say Art 
sensuously perceives the Absolute as the Beautiful; Religion 
conceives or imagines the Absolute as revealed in its traditions 
and mode of worship, while Philosophy comprehends the Abso- 
lute as defined in pure thought. Thus in the language of Reli- 
gion the three may be defined as follows: Art is the piety of the 
Senses, Religion the piety of the Heart, and Philosophy the 
piety of the Intellect. The impiety of these faculties is easily 
formulated: senses that cannot discern the beautiful, but are con- 
tent with what is ugly, have that form of impiety which we call bad 
taste; the heart which does not find its consolation in the great 
doctrines of Religion, the intellect which sets up as its highest 
principle any other than Absolute, self-conscious Reason or Per- 
sonality—these are the other species of impieties. 

Looking again at the correlation of these three forms in which 
the individual communes with the Highest, we see a frightful 
chasm between the last results of abstract thought and the facts 
that appeal to the senses. It is the Whole which is beautiful. 
Thus matter as matter—as a system of gravity—must be beauti- 
ful as a solar system. But our senses cannot perceive the Uni- 
verse, hence Art strives to create a visible semblance of it in a 
convenient compass. The old mystics talked much of the ma- 
crocosm and the microcosm. The microcosm, or man, was the 
- miniature Universe, as indeed he possesses self-motion and the 
power of reflecting in his mind the macrocosm. It will be re- 
membered that Leibnitz in his system of monads has each one 
possess the power of representing in and to itself the rest 
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of the universe of monads, all existing ideally in each. To 
Leibnitz then, the progress of the individual history of each 
monad was a progress in the clearness with which it represented 
the universe to itself. Very profound and suggestive is Leib- 
nitz’s system when applied to the world of souls, for souls only 
are true monads. The lowest monad, buried in itself, has only a 
dim capacity for feeling. Finally there is a monad that can sen- 
suously perceive the Beautiful—some Greek soul. Then a long 
distance beyond this soul is a soul that can represent to itself 
not only the Beautiful but also the causal process which makes 
it; here is a theistic, a Jewish soul. Another soul may in its 
representation be able to consciously mirror the conditions 
which lie at the basis of the two former stages of representation. 
In each stage of progress the soul adds, to the content of its rep- 
resentation, the cuunterpart which was lacking to its previous 
representation. 

This process of evolution or development suggested by the 
system of Leibnitz, brings up the second phase under considera. 
tion, of the Relation of Art to Religion: 


The Reciprocal Influence of Art Upon Religion. 


That there should be a unity in man’s higher endeavors is to 
be expected. His relation to the Absolute if three-fold is still 
one relation. Thus Art subserves the interests of Religion, and 
in the form of Speculative Theology, Religion and Philosophy 
become one. The onward progress of each produces more and 
more a complete union of all in one. Art becomes religious, and 
Religion uses esthetic form, and Philosophy comes to be at home 
in either of the two provinces as well as its own. But in the 
history of this progress there is likewise developed difference in 
manifold forms. Out of the germinating acorn pushes down- 
ward the root and upward the stalk in antithetic tension. Thus 
Religion in its first distinction from Art develops antitheses 
which are sharply in contrast with what is esthetical. In a pre- 
vious analysis we have traced out the element which Religion 
adds to the Art element. The phase of creative power that de- 
stroys or subordinates the immediate sensuous existence is 
clearly perceived in Religion, and Religion accordingly feels devo- 
tion instead of esthetic enjoyment. Devotion involves a subjec- 
tive side, a perception of what a work of art does not possess. 
Every act of worship presupposes a conscious Being with which 
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the worshipper seeks to commune. All subjectivity withdraws 
itself at once out of and beyond the sensuous. 

But from the lowest spheres up, there is an increase of ade- 
quateness on the part of Art to present the content of Religion. 
But Art that should completely do this would vanish entirely 
beyond the appreciation of the senses, or would form a species 
of art like Browning’s poetry, half esthetic, and half abstract 
and addressed to the understanding. The paintings of Kaulbach 
belong to this order. There is however genuine Art that accom- 
plishes true miracles in this direction. 

Beethoven’s Symphonies, Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, 
Dante’s Divine Commedia, Goethe’s Faust—these are some of the 
works that present us both the esthetic and abstract or negative 
phases, and yet present us Beautiful Wholes. It.isinteresting to 
examine how this is accomplished, for in this we shall find the 
most profitable answer to our inquiry as to the reciprocal influ- 
ence of Religion upon Art. 

We have already shown how foreign to the definition of Art 
such attempts to portray the negative must appear. The first 
attempts to do this are accordingly deeply impressed with this 
contradiction. It is Romantic Art that makes such attempts. 
After Classic Art had died and been buried for hundreds of 
years by the new religion—the Christian religion—there began 
again an aspiration to give sensuous realization to the Divine—in 
this instancé, the Christian form of the Divine. There had been 
a hard fight indeed to root out the Greek sensuousness sufii- 
ciently to make the religion of Jesus of Nazareth flourish, and a 

_race of iconoclasts had even to come first. But the West—Italy 
—where the internality of the conception of justice had developed 
with Roman power—there might with impunity develop an es- 
thetic tendency—one not hostile to the Christian idea. Painting 
could portray such meekness and holy resignation in the face, 
and such fortitude under bodily suffering that it should be em- 
ployed first to represent our Lord in the events of his world- 
historical career, and secondly to do the same service for the 
saints and martyrs. Stiffness and awkwardness in the pose of 
the limbs of the body; emaciated forms, unkempt, unshorn, care- 
less of raiment—as if purposely in contrast to the studied grace 
of classic forms—these saints invariably exhibited in their faces 
a perfect, implicit trust in the invisible. The visible which Art 
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portrayed said plainly, the visible is nought, the invisible is all. 
Utter neglect or contempt for worldly gratifications, and perfect 
repose in their faith, is seen in the early Italian paintings. Reli- 
gious in a certain sense these paintings are, but in such a sense 
as to exclude esthetic. When after a period Raphael came, we 
find very much that is esthetic simply by itself, and yet every 
pieture, even of his, admits the negative or ugly element as a 
memento mori at a feast. The Transfiguration presents to us the 
grand “contradiction” of this species of Art. The family of the 
insane boy—whose figure is strangely non-esthetic—look to the 
nine disciples supplicatingly, while the latter point up to Christ 
—the latter, in his highest moment, with transfigured face, gazes 
with faith and trust longingly into the glories that hide the invis- 
ible Source of all strength and power. Thus the family show or 
manifest dependence on the disciples; the disciples manifest de- 
pendence on Christ, and the latter on an invisible beyond. The 
whole picture is an index finger pointing to an object that is not 
revealed. This and its class of paintings plainly say: -“I man- 
ifest that which cannot be presented to the senses at all.” Here 
‘the negative side preponderates, and the chasm between the 
Transfiguration and the Apello Belvedere or Venus of Milo is 
enormous. In the latter is the perfect repose of attainment of 
utter freedom in the body; they triumph in their incarnation. 
In the former there is the ecstasy of repose in the freedom from 
the body, and incarnation is incarceration only, to them. With 
Michael Angelo indeed we stop our flight to the Beyond, and 
begin to realize that the sharp contradiction in Romantic Art 
may be surmounted. That daring genius everywhere unites the 
classic completeness and repose to the Romantic striving and as- 
piration. In the Last Judgment there is the totality of the finite 
mortal world placed under the form of Eternity, and the infinite 
responsibility which attaches to the individual, portrayed in the 
looks with which each one meets the fruits of his actions. 
Each one sees his life through the perspective of his own deds. 
Thus there is totality which gives the esthetic again and does 
not by this omit the negative. The separate statue of Moses all 
will remember as the grandest and noblest form in stone. The 
Apollo Belvedere is a beautiful child, but Michael Angelo’s 
‘Moses” is a full grown man, transfigured with the growth of no- 
blest human experience. 
For the purposes of modern Art as indicated by Michael An- 
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. gelo, music is a far better instrumentality than painting or sculp- 
ture. Music already deals with the formless, with the phantasy, 
_direet. It portrays by means of harmony and its opposite, and 
can represent an event in its inception, its progress, catastrophe, 
denouement and final consummation. Thus it is exactly fitted to 
present the modern Art which requires that not only the mani- 
festation of the divine shall be made to the senses but also the 
negative elevation of the same above the sensuous, shall likewise 
be portrayed in the same work of art, in order that the content 
of Art may be adequate to that of Religion. A work like Schu- 
mann’s Pilgrimage of the Rose portrays first a naive, infantile in- 
nocence and ignorance of life, and its experience—an abstract, 
moonshiny music to which fairies dance and e in the dew- 
drops of the flowers. Second, the experience with human life 
with its cares and trials, its discipline, turns the music to the ex- 
pression of pain and the accompaniments of mockery and scorn. 
The experience with death brings in the solemn requiem which 
in the presence of the nadir of human life lifts itself in trust and 
consolation to the invisible Helper, and soothes the plaints of 
the disappointed soul which sought earthly pleasure alone. _Lif- 
ted above the earthly and its pleasures as well as its torments, 
the soul gathers strength and attacks the real world with that 
independent spirit which is assured of an infinite refuge if oblig- 
ed at any time to retreat from the battle. The finale gives us 
- complete and healthy conquest over the evils of life. 

Any one of Beethoven’s symphonies or sonatas will give some- 
what in the same form a collision between the sensuous and spir- 
itual in human life, and the victory of the latter, although fre- 
quently with very bitter struggles and plentiful self-sacrifice. 

In poetry we have at start far less of the sensuous to deal with, 
for it appeals only to the ear rhythmically and in Romantic po- 
etry with rhymes also; but relies for its sensuous effects chiefly 
upon the reproductive imagination to bring up such images as it 
will portray. Its form therefore permits it to hold the whole 
compass of the matter of Art from its genesis to its complete an- 
nullment. It was to be expected that poetry should lend itself 
to Religion from the very first, and that its content should gen- 
erally involve religious collisions. Secularity indeed, as in Shak- 
speare, when portrayed in its totality or entire extent, gives the 
Divine will, just as Religion does, in its separate moments. For 
the spectacle of the will of the individual presents first its spon-— 
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taneous, impulsive acts, colliding it may be with right, human 
and divine. In the end comes the reaction upon the individual 
from the social and religious worlds of humanity, and the result 
certainly is the annullment of the individual and of his one-sided 
strivings, or else a reduction of his deed and intention to har- 
mony with the ethical and divine will, as made valid by the insti- 
tutions of the church and civil society. Thus Shakspeare may 
be said to be a religious poet, in the sense that he presents other 
than sensuous mediation in his plays. 

In his great essay on Dante’s Divina Commedia, Schelling has 
characterized the true province of modern Art and its difference 
from the antique: ‘The antique world is that of classes, the 
modern that of indi-iduals—the law of modern Art is that each 
individual shall give shape and unity to that portion of the world 
which is revealed to him, and out of the materials of his time, 
its history and its science, create his own mythology.’’* 

That is to say, he shall make all the material of his time sig- 
nificant as type of the Divine purpose “that moves at the bot- 
tom of the world.” Mythological figures are simply individual 
instances elevated to types and thus transmuted from natural 
facts to spiritual facts and means of expression or portrayal— 
manifestation and revelation of the spiritual. 

“Tnto the struggle,” he continues “ betwen science [which cre- 
ates abstractions and generalities] and Religion and Art [which 
demand something definite and limited] must the individual en- 
ter; but with absolute freedom seek to rescue permanent shapes 
from the fluctuations of time, and within arbitrarily assumed 
forms, to give to the structure of his poem by its abso- | 
lute peculiarity, internal necessity and external universalty.” 
[This Dante has done, as he shows at length; this has Go- 
ethe done in the Faust. No element of his own time or of the 
past history of humanity but is taken up into the work.] “It 
unites the outermost extremes in the aspirations of the times by 
a very peculiar invention of a subordinate mythology in the 
character of Faust.” The action begins in heaven and passes 
through the world to hell and back again to heaven. In such 
works as Faust and the Divine Comedy is found the highest 
achievement of reconciliation between the realms of Art and 
Religion, and one feels that what was in its earliest germs indis- 


*Longfellow’s Translation. 
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tinguishably Art and Religion, as in the Edda or Hymns of the 
Vedas, perhaps may yet become one in the final perfection of 
Art, in spite of the incongruities which appear in the middle pe- 
riod of development. 

There is however another thought suggested by the considera- 
tion of Dante’s Divina Commedia. This first great Christian 
poem is regarded by Schelling as the archetype of all Christian 
poetry; its study in our time is to be regarded as a favorable 
sign. Of the thirty English translations of it, ten have been 
made within the past twenty years. The poem embodies the 
Catholic view of life, and for this reason is all the more whole. 
some for study by modern Protestants. The three-fold future 
world, Inferno, Purgatorio, Paradiso, presents us the exhaustive 
picture of man’s relation to his deeds. The Protestant “ hereaf- 
ter” omits the purgatory but includes the Inferno and Paradiso. 
What has become of this missing link in modern Protestant Art? 
we may inquire, and our inquiry is a pertinent one; for there is 
no subject connected with the relation of Religion to Art which 
is so fertile in suggestive insights to the investigator. 

Tx conduct one through Dante’s great poem which, as Tieck 
said, “is the voice of ten silent centuries,” is not to be attempted 
here. Only a few hints as to its significance will be ventured, 
and then some of the traces of the same insight in subsequent 
literature, pointed out. 

One must reduce life to its lowest terms, and drop away all 
consideration of its adventitious surroundings. The deeds of 
man in their three-fold aspect are judged in this “mystic, un- 
fathomable poem.” The great fact of human responsibility is 
the key note. Whatever man does he does to himself. If he 
does violence he injures himself. If he -vorks righteousness: he 
creates a paradise for himself. 

Now, a deed has two aspects; first, its immediate relation to 
the doer. The mental atmosphere in which one does a deed is of 
first consideration. If a wrong or wicked deed, then is the at- 
mosphere of the criminal close and stifling to the doer. The 
angry man is rolling about suffocating in putrid mud. The incon- 
tinent is driven about by violent winds of passion. Whatever 
deed a man shall do must be seen in the entire perspective of 5 
effects to exhibit its relation to the doer. The Inferno is filled 
with those whose acts and habits of life surround them with an 
atmosphere of torture. 
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One does not predict that such punishment of each individual 
is eternal, but one thing is certain: that with the sins there pun- 
ished, there is special torture eternally connected. 


% Through me ye pass into the city of wo. 
Through me ye pass into eternal pain. 
Justice the founder of my fabric moved 
To rear me was the task of power divine, 
Supremest wisdom, and primeval love. 
Before me things create were none save things 
Eternal, and eternal, I endure.” 


Wherever the sin shall be there shall be connected with it the 
atmosphere of the Inferno, which is its punishment. The doer 
of the sinful deed plunges into the Inferno on its commission. 

But Dante wrote the Purgatorio, and in this portrays the sec- 
ondary effect of sin. The inevitable punishment bound up with 
sh burns with purifying flames each sinner. The immediate 
effect of the deed is the Inferno, but the secondary effect is puri- 
fication. Struggling up the steep sides of purgatory under their 
painful burdens go sinners punished for incontinence—lust, glut- 
tony, avarice, anger, and other sins that find their place of pun- 
ishment also in the Inferno. 

Each evil doer shall plunge into the Inferno, and shall scorch 
over the flames of his own deeds until he repents and struggles 
up the mountain of purgatory. 

In the Paradiso we have doers of those deeds, which being 
thoroughly positive in their nature, do not come back as punish- 
ment upon their authors. 

The correspondence of sin and punishment is notable. Even 
our jurisprudence discovers a similar adaptation. If one steals 
and deprives his neighbor of property, we manage by our laws to 
make his deed glide off from society and come back on the crim- 
inal, and thus he steals his own freedom and gets a cell in gaol. 
If a murderer takes life his deed is brought back to him, and he 
takes his own. 

The depth of Dante’s insight discovers to him all human life 
stripped of its wrappings and every deed coming straight back 
upon the doer, inevitably fixing his place in the scale of happi- 
ness and misery. Itis not so much a “last” judgment of indi- 
vidual men as it is of deeds in the abstract. For the brave man 
who sacrifices his life for another, dwells in paradise so far as he 
contemplates his participation in that deed, but writhes in the 
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Inferno in so far as he has allowed himself to slip, through some 
act of incontinence. 

If we return now to our question, what has become of the Pur- 
gatory in modern literature, a glance will show us that the fun- 
damental idea of Dante’s purgatory has formed the chief thought 
of Protestant “humanitarian” works of art. 

The thought that the sinful and wretched live a life of reaction 
against the effects of their deeds is the basis of most of our nov- 
els. Most notable are the works of Nathaniel Hawthorne in this 
respect. His whole art is devoted to the portrayal of the purga- 
torial effects of sin or crime upon its authors. The conscious- 
ness of the deed and the consciousness of the verdict of one’s 
fellow-men continually burns at the heart, and with slow, eating 
fires, consumes the shreds of selfishness quite away. In the 
“Marble Faun” we have the spectacle of an animal nature be- 
trayed by sudden impulse into a crime, and the torture of this 
consciousness gradually purifies and elevates the semi-spiritual 
being into a refined humanity. 

The use of suffering, even if brought on by sin and er- 
tor, is the burden of our est class of novels. George Eli- 
ot’s “ Middlemarch,” ‘“‘Adam Bede,” “Mill on the Floss,” and 
“Romola” — with what intensity these portray the spiritual 
growth through error and pain! . 

Thus if Protestantism has omitted Purgatory from its Religion, 
certainly Protestant literature has taken it up and absorbed it 
entire. 


THE SONG OF THE SPIRIT OVER THE WATERS. 


[Translated from the German of Goethe, by FrepERIC R. Marvin]. 


The Soul of Man 

Is like the water; 

From heaven it cometh, 

To heaven returneth, 

Then to earth again descendeth— 
Ever and forever changing. 
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From lofty rocky walls 

Swift leaps the glowing flood ; 
Then in the valley spreads it gently 
O’er the rocks in cloudy billows— 
Billows ever kindly welcomed— 
Veils its murmur as it wanders 
Downward to the waiting deep. 


Cliffs projecting 

Oft oppose it: 

Angry foaming 
Downwards moves it, 
Step by step. 


Now in smoother channels 

Through a flowery meadow winds it, 
Till, within the lake reflected, 

Gaze entranced the constellations. 


Wind is the loving 
Wooer of the waters; 
Wind together blendeth 
The all-foaming billows. 


. Soul of Man, 
How like the water ! 
Fate of Man, 
How like the wind! 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Norse Mythology ; or The. Religion of Our Forefathers, containing 
all the Myths of the Eddas, systematized and interpreted. With an 
Introduction, Vocabulary, and Index. By R. B. Anderson, A. M., 
Professor of the Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wis- 
consin, Author of “America Not Discovered by Columbus,” “Den 
norske Maalsag,”’ &c. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1875. (St. Louis: Gray, Bak r, & Co.). 


A scientific work on the Mythology of Eddas has for a long time 
been a desideratum among persons unacquainted with Danish and 
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German. The present work undertakes to meet the need. It is writ- 
ten with first-hand knowledge of the subject, with more than suffi- 
cient enthusiasm, and with a boldness and sledge-hammerness that 
would not ill become Thor himself. Prof. Anderson is a Norwegian, 
and like an old-time Viking, does with might whatever his hand finds 
to do. 

It is a most ungracious task to call attention to faults ina work jn 
which there is so much that we are glad to see placed within reach of 
the public. The free citizens of America ought to be thankful to 
Prof. Anderson for bringing them face to face with the foundations of 
their political existence, which are so overgrown by the civilizations 
ot Greece and Rome as to have well-nigh been lost sight of; and lite- 
rary men ought to thank him for helping to bring into our feeble- 
growing, feeling-analyzing, subjective literature, that element of ob- 
jectivity and heroic strength which is so characteristic of all that 
comes from the Northland. At the same time, one cannot help feel- 
ing that the literary part of Prof. Anderson’s work might have been 
much better done—and that the author himself, had he taken tinfe, 
could have done it much better. His enthusiasm prevents him from 
being a scientific expositor, and makes him a propagandist. He feels 
himself in fact an apostle of the esir, sent forth to turn men of taste 
away from worshipping the gods of Greece, who had not sense enough 
to live in a climate where clothes were abselutely necessary, and to 
lead them to the esthetic truth as it is in the heroes of Valhalla, 
drinking mead from the skulls of their enemies. It is this spirit of 
propagandism that is the source of all the short-comings in Prof. An- 
derson’s book, of its lung-windedness, crudeness, and frequent irrele- 
vancy. 

Of the first 115 pages, a full hundred might have been spared with 
great advantage both to the book and toits author’s reputation. The 
whole introduction is crude, and in many places badly written. Chap- 
ter V., for example, begins with the dreadful Yankeeism: ‘“ Consid- 
erable has been said on this subject.” In the body of the book we 
miss what is all-important as preliminary to any attempt to interpret 
the Norse myths, viz: a discussion of the origin and age of the songs 
of the Edda, and the conditions of society in which they were pro- 
duced. The very fact that so many names in the Norse mythology 
are significant, renders interpretation indeed easy, but at the same 
time comparatively worthless; for so long as the name of a mythic 
personage remains in that condition, he is a mere abstraction or po- 
etic fiction—as are, for example, many of the names in Hesiod’s The- 
ogony, which never attained any permanency. Prof. Anderson has 
not endeavored to draw any line between unconscious myths and con- 
scious mythologiziug, of which latter there is a great deal even in the 
elder Edda. His book simply reports, without criticism, the myths 
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as they stand; but often fails to interpret those that most need inter- 
pretation. For example, we are told, upon page 177, that “ Mundil- 
fare was father of the sun and moon;” but not a hint of interpreta- 
tion is added. Now it would be interesting to know something about 
Mundilfare, and how he came to have such a brilliant progeny. A 
reference to a brief article in the first volume of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 
© 473), would have enabled the author to give us a little inform- 
ation. 

Weare very glad to see Prof. Anderson’s book ; it is a contribution 
where contributions are much needed. It is pleasant reading, and 
will doubtless be widely read, with much profit to many readers. At 
the same time, with his information and enthusiasm, he can, and 
doubtless will, do much better. When he prepares a second edition, 
he will, no doubt, give us a much more polished and scientific work, 
and avoid wandering into regions, like that of the plastic arts, in 
which he is evidently a stranger. T. D. 


The Physical Basis of Immortality. By Antoinette Brown Black- 
well. New York: G.P.Putnam’sSons. 1876. Price,$1 50. For 
sale by Gray, Baker, & Co., 407 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The author of this vulume shows a genuine appreciation of the 
true issue of to-day, when she states it to be the question of the na- 
ture and duration of personal life. ‘“ Between Professor Tyndall 
and his friends on the one side,”’ she remarks,“‘and the Christian com- 
munity on the other, the really vital point at issue concerns the Per- 
sonality or Impersonality of Uncreated Being—the Ultimate; science 
has not proved that this Ultimate is Conscious and Infinite Intelli- 
gence. The religious man knows that if he cannot cling to a Personal 
God, he must equally let go his firm and assured hold upon an immor- 
tal consciousness for himself.”” Mrs. Blackwell occupies several chap- 
ters in considering chemical theories; correlation of forces and the 
changes of form in nature; the atom as unit of matter; force and 
extension as the essential conditions of matter; force, extension, and 
sentient force as essential conditions of mind; the relation of exten- 
sion to force—as two phases of one unity, force being active, and ex- 
tension passive. She regards an atom as a centre of many activities— 
as a group of interdependent conditions. Force and extension condi- 
tion each other, and motion is the resultant. Rest is an impossibility. 
The “‘mind-atom” has “sentient force and intention” as well as force 
and extension. ‘‘ Thought is a voluntary, sometimes an involuntary, 
train of past perceptions or conceptions, related either capriciously or 
according to the necessary laws of legitimate thinking.” “Conscious- 
ness is individualized ; it is the all-embracing sentient nature, within 
which arises every fresh experience, several moods of experience be- 
ing often present at the same time.” These sentient moods are limit- 
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ed in number by physical conditions—one excluding another or in- 
yolving another in necessary succession. ‘Sentient moods are con- 
‘vertible among themselves.” “The laws of things and the laws of 
thought are one.” 

The present work claims to have gathered evidence which to the 
mind of its authoress is as strong as demonstration, that the “ mind- 
atom” is immortal; but acknowledges that the demonstration is not 
complete; it is only a probable inference. ‘‘What more probable 
than that, co-acting with its ever changing organism, the mind-unit is 
able to steadily provide itself with allies vy ‘ich shall outlast the per- 
ishable form with which it is temporarily associated? Still this is 
but tracing possible analogies. It all very possibly, very probably, 
may be; we cannot say positiyely that it actually is. But we can as I 
think assume without a shadow of doubt, from sufficient evidence of 
an affirmative character, that there is an indestructible atomic iden- 
tity for every ultimate atom; that in minds, physical and mental 
properties inhere together in mutual dependence. In what way con- 
sciousness will associate itself with codperative energies in the future, 
when and in what state we have been in the past, must, at present be 
matter of surmise. But that life, in all orders of being, has a physi- 
cal basis through which it can ally itself to a willingly codperative 
universe, is not left to any contingency.” 

One cannot but regret that the earnest woman who has pursued her 
path for twenty-five years through these mazes of physical science, 
had not given a moiety of her time to the philosophic thinkers who 
have viewed the question from the standpoint of pure thought. She 
has sought her alphabet in matter wherewith to spell out the solution 
of mind, as though atoms were the absolute elements of the universe. 
Had she tried to find the alphabet in psychology, it is quite possible 
that she would have spelled out the solvent word in a less problematic 
form. 

For us who are conscious beings, and who start therefore from con- 
scious thought, the problem is to find mental equivalents for material 
phenomena. Therefore the first truly scientific step is to derive and 
establish the functions of mind—to ascertain its elements or simplest 
terms, and reduce its empire to equivalents corresponding to them. 

tarting from consciousness it is evident that mind lies nearest to us 
and matter the farthest off. Hence, after settling our philosophy of 
mind, we may go out and endeavor to find equivalents in the realm of 
matter. [See J. Sp. Phil., Vol. VL., p. 2.] Kant is the chief founder 
of modern methods in this research. His clear exposition of time 
and space and of their relation to phenomena and to noumena, al- 
though not by any means the last word to be said on the subject, has 
at least rendered unnecessary any further speculations on the atomic 
nature of the soul, if indeed he has not settled the question against 
the atomic nature of matter itself even. 
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A preliminary investigation is necessary—on the question whether 
there is or can be in the nature of things any permanent individuality 
whatever. If this should be answered affirmatively, the answer will 
also indicate whether this is conscious or unconscious being. It will 
moreover indicate whether many beings participate or only One Be- 
ing participates in this eternal consciousness. After this preliminary 
research into the nature of the problem, one may inquire profitably 
into the relations held by chemism, organism, and human life, to im- 
mortality. Then it is profitable to become minutely acquainted with 
the data of science. But to discuss these data in such reference before 
such preliminary investigation, is like attempting to measure the 
earth and the stars before establishing atid tabulating any geometrical 
formulae wherewith to work out the solutions. One should not for- 
get that in traveling over the bridge which shall connect mind and 
matter, man at least starts from mind (consciousness) and arrives (if 
he arrives at all) at insensate matter as the more remote and undis- 
covered country. EDITOR. 


Shakespeare’s Romeo und Julia. Von Eduard v. Hartmann. Leip- 
zig. J. ¥F. Hartknoch. 


No one must expect to find in this little pamphlet of 38 large printed 
pages, anything like an essay on or an analysis of the characters of 
Shakespeare’s great drama. The only question which Dr. Hartmann 
raises and proceeds to answer negatively in his pamphlet is, ““whether 
the drama of Romeo and Juliet is really the dramatic Cantica Canti- 
corum of love; the exhaustive, poetical expression of this world- 
moving power of love; the erotic model poem not only for its own 
but for all time. Is the love between Romeo and Juliet the deep love 
of the heart and soul, which is the ideal of Teutonic peoples, especially 
of our German mode of thought and feeling, or is it not rather the 
excitation of a fancy-wreathed sensual glow, peculiar to a more hot- 
blooded and easy-going people, from whom Shakespeare borrowed 
his fable? Can the poem of the great Briton satisfy our modern Ger- 
man feeling as the representation of the ideal of our love, or shall we 
not rather be compelled to acknowledge here a characteristic foreign 
and somewhat repugnant to us, the cause of which might be found in 
a greater profundity and polish in our modern views concerning the 
nature of loye, as compared with those of the days of the Elisabethan 
age? These few words sufficiently characterize the scope of Dr. 
Hartmann’s criticism. One incidental observation, however, we can- 
not bring ourselves to pass over. Many critics, especially German, 
have thought it a fine stroke on the part of Shakespeare, that he 
should have represented Romeo as having a sweetheart, Rosalind, be- 
fore he fell in love with Juliet. Dr. Hartmann, on the one hand agrees 
to this ; but adds that Shakespeare has made nothing of that fine psy- 
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chological and physiological circumstance, since he paints Romeo’s 
love for Rosalind as of the same kind with that he subsequently makes 
Romeo exhibit for Juliet. His love in either case is, to speak it 
coarsely, that of a dreamy booby, ready to fall in love with any 
woman—a duplicate of Beaumarchais’ Figaro. I, for my part, never 
could see any fine art in the bit of Rosalind episode with which Shake- 
speare opens his drama—though generally his openings show special 
artistic taste. It always jarred upon my feelings, and I think that if 
Dr. Hartmann would rid himself of his notion in favor of keeping up 
the Rosalind episode, and if he would look upon Juliet as Romeo’s 
first, youthful love, their whole love the first passionate, almost exclu- 
sively sensual—because never thinking of anything else-~love, he 
would change his view of Shakespeare’s sweet work, and would not 
urge that Romeo, having exhausted his first love in Rosalind, should 
now woo Juliet in ordinary every-day fashion, and that his court- 
ship be received by her with the demure timidity of a German Maed- 
chen. AWE. K. 


Zur Reform des Heheren Schulwesens, von Edward von Hartmann. 
Berlin. Carl Duncker’s Verlag. 1875. 


In this work Dr. Hartmann discusses the same question that has 
for some years past excited more than usual exchange of opinion also 
in this country, the kind of education to which our higher classes of 
schools and colleges ought to be devoted. The school system of Ger- 
many is so different from ours, and the schools are named and classi- 
fied in a manner so peculiar, that a sketch of Dr. Hartmann’s propos- 
ed reforms in the schools of Germany would be unintelligible to an 
American reader without a previous detailed description of that sys- 
tem, for which we have no room here. In a general way we may 
state, however, that Dr. Hartmann is, as a whole, strongly in favor of 
giving education a more practical character, abandoning useless 
branches, and substituting for them studies in natural science, &c. 
He also strongly protests against too many school hours per day, as 
being ruinous to the health of the children. Four hours he considers am- 
ply sufficient. In regard to the vexed question as to the study of the 
ancient languages, Dr. Hartmann strongly advocates the substitution 
of Greek for Latin in all schools where Latin is taught. Let the few, he 
says, who want to learn Latin for practical use in life, learnit like any 
other special study ; but in public schools the study of Greek is far 
preferable, as being not only the most philosophical and practical 
of all languages, but also that one of the ancient languages which 
most resembles ours (the German) in its structure. A. E. K. 
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Ueber das Princip des Realismus, von J. H. v. Kirchmann. Leipzig. 
1875. 


This is the first published of a monthly series of philosophical essays 
or lectures prepared and delivered before the Philosophical Society of 
Berlin, of which Mr. Kirchmann is president. The main part of the 
work is devoted to a criticism of Hartmann’s “Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious,” to which we shall probably have occasion to refer at 
length hereafter. A. E. K. 


I. R. Museo D’Istruzione e di Educazione: Discorso del Professore 
G. Dalla Vedova. Roma: Collegio Romano, No. 216. 


Il. Goornale del Museo D’Istruzione edi Educazione. Anno 1. Num. 
1. Roma, 15 Novembre, 1875. 


Ill. Giornale, &c. [Same as above.] Num. 2. Decembre, 1875. 


On the nineteenth of June, 18/5, wasinaugurated the Royal Museum 
of Instruction and Education of the ‘‘ Collegio Romano.” Profr. G. 
Dalla Vedova, the director of this museum, delivered the inaugural 
address, setting forth the objects and aims of the new institution. 

One of the most important results of this museum, is the pub- 
lication of a monthly journal of Education, of which two num- 
bers have come to hand. We shall notice the contents of this new 
journal from time to time. The Editor desires to exchange with 
American Educational Journals, and to receive educational treatises 
for the Library of the Royal Museum. These can be sent direct to 
the above address, or (better), through the Bureau of Education at 
Washington.—[Ep. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bacon versus Shakespeare: A Plea for the Defendant. By Thomas D. King. 
Montreal and Rouse’s Point, N. Y.: Lovell Printing and Publishing Co. 
1875. 

1. Loi Generale de L’Evolution de I.’Humanite. Introduction au Livre de 
L’Autonomie de la Personne Humaine. Par Le Professeur Emile Acollas. 
Paris: Garnier Freres, Libraires-Editeurs, 6, Rue des Saints-Peres. 1876. 

2. L’Economie Politique et le Droit. By same author. 

3. La Philosophie de L’ Histoire et le Droit. By same author. 

4, L’Anthropologie et le Droit. By same author. 

Zwei briefe ueber Verursachung und Freiheit im Wollen gerichtet an John 
Stuart Mill. Mit einem Anhang ueher die Existenz des Stoffes und unsere 
Begriffe des unendlichen Raumes. Von Rowland G. Hazard. Im Auftrage des 
Verfassers aus dem Englischen uebersetzt. New York: B. Westermann & 
Co. Leipzig: In commission bei Bernhard Hermann. 1875. 
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Insanity in its Relations to Crime. A Text and a Commentary. By William 
A. Hammond, M.D. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1873. 

Scripture Speculations ; with an introduction on The Creation, Stars, Earth, 
Primitive Man, Judaism, etc. By Halsey R. Stevens. Newburgh, New 
York: Published by the author. (St. Louis: Gray, Baker & Co.). 


The Christ of Paul; or, The Enigmas of Christianity. St. John never in Asia 
Minor. Irenaeus the Author of the Fourth Gospel. The Frauds of the 
Churchmen of the Second Century Exposed. By George Reber. New 
York. Charles P. Somerby. 1876. (Grav, Baker, & Co.). 


The Keys of the Creeds. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1875. 


The Protection of Majorities; or, Considerations Relating to Electoral Re- 
form. With other Papers. By Josiah Phillips Quincy. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1876. 

Views of Nature and of the Elements, Forces, and Phenomena of Nature and 
of Mind. By EzraC.Seaman. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
Ann Arbor: Gilmore & Fiske. 1873. 

Des Marcus Tullius Cicero Lehre der Akademie. Uebersetzt und erlaeutert 
von J. H. vy. Kirchmann. Leipzig. Erich Koschny. (L. Heimanns Ver- 
lag.) 1875. 

The Anesthetic Revelation and the Gist of Philosophy. By Benjamin Paul 
Blood. Amsterdam, in New York, America. 1874. 


Ueber die Aufgabe der Philosophie in der Gegenwart. Rede Gehalten zum 
antritt des oeffeutlichen Lehramtes der Philosophie an der Hochschule in 
Zurich am 31 October, 1874, von W. Wundt. Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm 
Engelmann. 1874. 

Der Mensch eine Maschine, von De la Mettrie. Uebersetzt, erlaeutert und mit 
einer Einleitung ueber den Materialismus versehen, von Dr. Adolf Ritter. 
Leipzig: Erich Koschny (L. Heimann’s Verlag.) 1875. 


Denkschrift zur 25 Jaehrigen Erinnerungsfeier der Stiftung des Deutschen 
Schulvereins und der Freien Gemeinde von St. Louis und Bremen—am 6 
November, 1850—veranstaltet in der Halle an 17 und Dodier Strasse, am 7 
November, 1875. Druck von M. Seiffarth, 21 Suedliche Vierte Strasse, St. 
Louis. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley as a Philosopher and Reformer. By Chas. Sotheran. 
New York: Charies P. Somerby. 1876. (Gray, Baker, & Co.). 

Problema Dell’ Assoluto per A. Vera. Parte If. Napoli: Tip. E Stereotipia 
Della R. Universita. 1875. 

Municipal Law and its Relations to the Constitution of Man. By R. S. 
Guernsey. New York: McDivitt, Campbell & Co. 1874. 

Die beiden Nebenbuhler des Amerikanischen Westens. Chicago undSt. Louis. 
Ein Beitrag zur Entwicklungsgeschichte grosser Staedte des Westens nach 
L. Simonin, von Ed. Buehler. Chicago: Ed. Buehler. . 1876. 

George Stjernhjelm, the Father of Swedish Poetry. By Prof. Bernard Mo- 
ses, Ph. D., Professor in the University of California. 1876. 


The Universe. By John Paterson, A.M. Troy, New York. 1875. 
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The Relation of Philosophy to Science. Inaugural Dissertation. By John 
Watson, M. A. Kingston: Wm. Bailie. 1872. 

Moral Causation ; or, Notes on Mr. Mill’s Notes to the Chapter on Freedom, 
in the third edition of his Examination of Sir. W. Hamilton’s Philosophy. 
By Patrick Proctor Alexander, A. M. Edinburgh and London: William 

’ Blackwood & Sons. 1875. Second Edition. 

Notes on the First Book of Benson’s Geometry and Concerning the Circle. 
By Lawrence 8. Benson. New York: James S. Burnton, publisher. 1873, 

Physiology and Psychology of the Brain. By Horatio R. Bigelow, Esq. 
Boston, Mass. 

Some Conclusions in Regard to General Paresis, with the Report of a Case 
Under Observation. By Horatio R. Bigelow, Esq. Boston, Mass. 

Christianity and Materialism. By B. F. Underwood. New York: Butts & 
Dinsmore. 

Ways and Works. ‘TheSyntric Philosophy. By Cardan Braine. Philadel- 
phia: Sherman & Co. 1874. 

Tinnitus Aurium; or, Noises in the Ears. By Laurence Turnbull. Philadel- 
phia: J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1875. 

The Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries. A Dissertation. By Thomas Taylor. 
Edited with Notes, Emendations, and Glossary, by Alexander Wilder. New 
York: J. W. Bouton. 1875. 

Novae Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum ex Francofurto Moenano ad D. Arnol- 
dum Rugium Philosophum Rubrum nec non abstractissimum datae. Editio 
30. Francofurtiad Moenum: Typis excusum Broenneri. MDCCCXLIX. 

Soul Problems, with other Papers. By Joseph E. Peck. New York: C. 
P. Somerby. 1875. (St.Louis: Gray, Baker, & Co). 

Eine Untersuchung in Betreff des menschlichen Verstandes von David Hume, 
Esq. Uebersetzt, erlaeutert und mit einer Lebensbeschreibung Hume’s ver- 
sehen von J. H. v. Kirchmann. Leipzig: Erich Koschny (L. Heimann’s 
Verlag.) 1875. II. Aufl. 

The Elements of the Psychology of Cognition. By Robert Jardine. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1874. 

Freedom and Fellowship in Religion. A Collection of Essays and Addresses 
Edited by a Committee of the Free Religious*Association. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1875. 
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